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din this WEMORIAL of a Committee appointed by the Free T'rade 
a Hoi Convention, held in Philadelphia, in September and October, 
ted, was ° : hae ‘ 
mad 1831, upon the subject of the present Tarif of Duties. 
er made , 
January, 1832.—Read and laid on the Table. 
med tha, New York, January 25d, 1832. 
sutry are : , . 
nails . Sir: I have the honor to enclose the Memorial of the Com- 
u ms cn mittee appointed by the Convention of Delegates from the | 
Man cul : “agen ey” 
several States, held at Philadelphia, in September and Octo- | 
10 cents Me be" 1831. for the purpose of preparing and presenting to Con- 
cos Ee : é ; "i 3ap 4 
gress a Memorial, setting forth the eN ils of the existing Tariff of 
O4 Duties, aad asking such a modification of the same as shall be 


consistent with the purposes of revenue, and equal, in its ope- 
ration, on the different parts of the United States, and on the 
various interests of the same. 

i pray that the said memorial may be laid before the House 


it pails is 


nber that 


yp Ape “ of Kepresentatives, and have the hovor to be, 
y-fiv am With great respect, sir, 
' Your most obedient servant, 
y ~ . ALBERT GALLATIN. 
pou 148 VU; 


Chairman of the Committee. 
The Honorable ANDREW STEVENSON, 


S130 6 Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


120 WW 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
the Con- United States, in Congress assembled: 
he United The Memorial of the Committee appointed for ‘hat purpose, 


T'rade, o1 
- the taxes 
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by the “Free Trade Convention,” held at Phidadelphia, in 
September and Octeber, 1831, respectfully shows : 

That a Convention of Delegates appointed by public meet- 
ings in various States of the Union, for the purpose of co-ope- 
ating, by constitutional and legal measures, in procering the re- 
neal of the Restrictive System, was held at Philadelphia, on the 
th September, 1831, and contioued in session till the 7th Octo- 
erensuing: when a committee, consisting of ove member from 
ach State represented in the Convention, was @ppwinted for 


‘se, 
as Omitted 
h of which 
e, namely, 
it Princess 


ES . ; 
~~ Hithe purpose of prepariog a Memorial to Congress, setting forth 
dry, the evils of the existiog ‘Tariff of Duties, and asking such a 


modification of the same as shall be consistent with the pur- 
poses of revenue, and equal in its operation, on the different 
parts of the United States, and on the various interests of the 


look of St 


osed to bu ame. 
Nos. 18 a Acting under that appointment, your memoralists respectful- 
mark, for tt ay 
v¥ pray 


ist. That the duties be so reduced, as to leave, after the ex- 
inguishment of the Public Debt, only that amount of re- 
reoue Which may be necessary to meet the ordinary exigeuceis 
of Government. 

2dly. That, allowing a reasonable time fora gradual re- 
luction of the present exaggerated duties on some articles, the 
ulies on all the imported articles vot free of duty, be ultimate- 
ly equalized, so as that the daty on any such articie shall not 
ary materially from the average rate of ail the duties together, 
,in other words, from a uniform duty ad valorem on all im- 
orted articles subject to duty. 

ddly. That wines, teas, coffee, and similar articles, be not 
idded to the list of those now free of duty, but may, on the 
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mer. ontrary, be subject to duties corresponding, in proportion to 
umer. heir respective value, with those laid ou other imported articles 
riel. ubject to duty. 

ne ne lt is hoped that no essential difference of opinion exists re- 
Peta pecting the geveral reduction of the revenue. 


As soon, after the organization of the existing Government 
(the United States, as a sufficient revenue bad been pro- 
ded, and the first difficulties which they had to encounter had 
een surmounted, Congress adopted the most efficient mea- 
ures for the reimbursement of the debt necessarily incurred in 
serting and securing the vational independence. An annual 
ppropriation of eight millions of dollars, founded on a real 
neess of revenue beyond the current expenditures, had, in ten 
ears, reduced the debt from ninety-seven millions of dollars 
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E BRUCE ucluding therein the fifteen paid for Louisiana) to forty-five 

illious, when the prospect of extinguishing the whole within 
es BE years was lrustrated by the late war with Great Britain. 
T. tev the restoration of peace, the whole of the Public Debt, 










icludiug arrears afterwards paid or funded, aud the subse- 
veut payment of the Florida claims, exceeded, on the Ist of 
sauary, L316, one hundred and twenty millions. Congress, 
ithout delay, raised the annual appropriation for the debt to 
u millions of dollars, and provided a revenue safficient not 
ly for the payment of that sum, and for discharging the cur- 
ut expenses of Government, but also for the gradual increase 
the means of defence by land and by sea, to the providing of 
hich the former revenue was inadequate. At the end of six- 
eu years, during which the same measures have been unre- 
tingly pursued, the Public Debt is accordingly reduced 
minally to lithe more than twenty-four—in fact, to less than 
venteen—millious of dollars ; an equivalent for the difference 
ing found im the bank shares, the property of the United 
tates, which have been paid for during the same period. The 
venue which will be actually received, and that which will 
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'acerve in the course of the year 1832, will be sufficient to re- 
| imburse the whole of the tw enty-four millions still due. Aod, 
‘even without recurring to the bank shares owned by the I uited 
States, the existing duties may be reduced near twelve millions 
of dollars from the Ist of January, 1552. 

The people of the United States have constantly sustained 


their representatives in the measures necessary for the attain- | 
They have, for more than thirty 


‘ment of that great object. | 
years, cheerfully submitted to the burdens laid for that special 
purpose: and they are thus enabled to transmit, free ef any 


ritance received from their fathers. But they havea right to 
expect that the burdens shall cease with the occasion for which 


they were laid, and that the intended reduction will be made’ 


‘in good faith, without reserve, and to the full extent of the sum 
which is no longer wanted. 

The payments for the Public Debt have, during ten years, 
Im21 to 1830, exceeded the annual appropriation of ten mil- 
lious. Including the payment of the Florida claims, the ave- 


rage anoual payments, during the first five years, exceeded | 


cleven millions ; and they have, during the last five years, 
‘amounted to pear eleveu millions four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The average annual 
Goverament, (deducting 


amount of all the other expenses of 
the repayment to the claimauts of the 


\suin paid by Great Britain into the Treasury for claims under | 
the first article of the treaty of Ghent.) has been, for the whole | 
‘ten years, about eleven millions six hundred thousand dollars, | 
| via: for the first five years, less than ten millions and a half, ' 


'and for the last five years, more than twelve millions and a half. 
| ‘Two sears only, those expenses have exceeded thirteen millions; 
in 1826, by about sixty thousand, and, in 1530, by two hundred 
,and thirty thousand collars. A wett revenue of thirteen tmil- 
‘lions is therefore sufficient to meet, after the extinguishment of 
the debt, all the exigencies of Goverument, according to the pre- 
sent scale of expenditure. 

It is strictly just that all classes of citizens, and every sec- 
tion of the country, should share in the benefits arising from 
the reduction of the public burdens. ‘That reduction ought to 
‘apply as well to the revenue arising from the public lands, as 
to the duties on importation. Your memorialists do not pre- 
tend to suggest what, in their opinion, would be a proper re 
duction on cach branch; but they had. concluded, that, at all 
events, the necessary sum to be drawn from the impost would 
fall short of thirteen millions. A different disposition of the 
public lands has been suggested by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Unprepared for that proposal, aod ignorant of the views 
ou that subject eatertained by those in whose behalf your me- 





froin giving an opinion on that question ; and, in erder to meet 
any plan whien may be adopted im that respect, they will 
argue as if the whole revenue was to be exclusively drawn 
from the duties on importation. But they beg earnestly to re- 
monstrate against apy attempt to provide a permanent revenue 
of fifteen millions, or exceeding the present rate of expendi- 
ture for ether objects than the Public Debt. 

A revenue derived from the same raie of duties on importa- 
tion will in the United States gradually increase, though in a 
much slower ratio than the population. The average anoual 
gross revenue on merchandise amounted, during the years 1821 
to 1825, to 20,250,000 dollars, and, during the years 1826 to 
1830, io 23,120,000, showing au increase of about 14 per cent. 
within five years. But, as the rate of duties was altered by 
the Tariffs of 1824 and 1828, a more correct criterion of the 
increase may perhaps be found of the comparative value of 
the domesiic exports, with which the importations are 
paid, and’ whieb, during the same period, have increased 
about six per centum, or at the rate of about one per 
cent. ayear. Moderate duties will also, as they always do, 
produce a greater proportionate revenue than when raised to 
an eXtravagant rate. The saving alove in the expenses of 
collection would defray, within a short time, all the expense 
necessary for building custom-houses, and giving adequate 
salaries to the officers who may not be sufficiently remunerat- 
ed. For, to the Tariff of 1823, and to its system of minimums 
alone, cap be ascribed the great increase in the expenses of 
collection between the years 1828 and 1830. The gross 
revenue on customs amounted, in 1828, to 25,720,000, and 
those expenses to 869,000 dollars ; the gross revenue of 1830 to 
23,720,000, and the expenses to 1,024,000 dollars, or to 4.31 
instead of 3.38 per cent. on the revenue. 

The revolutionary pensions will also be gradually diminish- 
ed ; and, considering the great increase of the eurrent expen- 
diture during the last five years, a well-founded hope is enter- 
tained that this may be lessened, without any injury to the 
public service, by a strict adherence to the specific appropria- 
tions made by law, improved order and regularity in the su- 
perintendence of every branch of expenditure, constant vigi- 
lauce in checking abuses, and a proper discrimination between 
just and uafounded claims. 

Your memorialists wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
they ask only for a wise and skilful economy, and not for a 
retrenchment of any of the expenses necessary for the defence 
of the country, or for any object calculated to promote its . 
perity, which is embraeed by the legitimate powers of the 
General Government. They will only observe that the ave- 
rage anbual amount of expenses of the years 1829, 1830, for 
all other objects than the Public Debt, falls short of thirteen 
millions, out of which the auoual average expenditure for the 





incumbrance, to the growing generation, the glorious inhbe- | 


morialists now apply to your honorable body, they will abstain 


progress and accumulation of the meaus of defence, including 
the increase of the navy, fortifications, orduance, and mate- 
rials, has amounted to 1,575,000, and that for internal im- 
provements of every description, and in every quarter, to 
1,275,000 dollars. It is obvious that the expense under the 
first head is, from its nature, definite, and that, after the intend- 
ed fortifications and public ships have been completed, and the 
necessary stock of arms. ordnance, and every species of ma- 
terials, either for the land or sea service, been provided, the 
expense will be reduced to that ef repairs and keeping up the 
stock, If, in the mean while, the existing annual appropria- 
tions for those great objects should be deemed inadequate; if 
an earlier completion of any or all of them is desirable, an 
additional revenue for that purpese can only be wanted for a 
short time, and will be supplied by the surplus arising from the 
gradual instead of an immediate reduction of the high existing 
duties. 
| For the clearer understanding of the object they have in 
} view, and of the effect of the measures which they solicit, on 
the several interests of the country, it is necessary, in the fiest 
instance, to form at least an approximate estimate of the ave- 
rage rate of duty, which, if levied equally on all the imports 
now subject to duty, would produce a nett annual revenue of 
thirteen millions, equivalent to a gross revenue, including the 
expenses of collection, of about 13,600,000 dollars. 

The average annual value of foreign merchandise, subject 
to duty, cousumed in the United States during the six years, 
1825 tu 1830, is, according to the official “ statements of the 
commerce and navigation,” 54,664,000 dollars. The re-ex- 
| portatious of foreign articles paying specific duties are, how- 
ever, overrated in those estimates, (probably from having beew 
| in most cases estimated at long prices, that is to say, including 
the duty,) by a sum amounting to about 1,650,000 dollarsa 
year. And the articles paying duties ad valorem, which are 
| inperted from Great Britain and Ireland, being valued at the 
, rate of 4s. Gd. sterling per dollar, are underrated by a sum 
| amounting, after deducting the re-exportations, to about 1,345,- 
| GUO dollars a year. The actdal annual consumption for those 
| six years may therefore be estimated at about fifty-seven mil- 
| tions and a half. As there are goods, not entitled to drawback, 
-exported to an amount of eight or nine hundred thousand 
i dollars a year, on which the duty is paid, although they are 
| bot cousumed in the United States, an average duty of 25 per 
, cent. will commonly produce 200,000 dollars more than the 
-estimate. Judging from analogy, the imports will, with the 
| growth of the couatry, continue alsu gradually, though slowly, 
‘to increase. ‘The estimate of the gross revenue at thirteen 
‘ millions and a half, and of the value of imported articles pay- 


— ae 


| ing duty at 57 millions and a half, will, therefore, produce a 
nett revenue exceeding thirteen millions: and that estimate 
gives, for the required average or uniform duty ad valorem, 
near 234 per cent. actual, or less than 244 per cent. nominal 
duty. For it will be recollected, that, oa account of the addi- 
tiou to the prime cost of 10 or 20 per cent. according to the 
place whence imported, a nomival duty of 20 per centum, is, 
in fact, one of 24 per cent. on goods imported frem countries 
beyond the Cape ef Good Hope, and of 22 per cent. on goods: 
imported from other places. 

According to the same premises, the average duty required 
to produce a vett revenue of 13 millions would amount to pear 
27 per centum, if wines, teas, coffee, cocoa, spices, and fruits 
were exempted from duty. A nett revenue of 15 millions 
would require, .a that case, an average duty ef 21 per cent., 
and of 27 per cent. if those articles were subject to the same 
duty as every other impert. The present average duty, ealeu- 
lated on the average revenue derived from customs, during the 
same period of six years, will be found to exeeed 40 per cent. 

As a difference of 3 or 4 per cent. in the rate of an average 
duty, or of the aggregate of duties, would, on near sixty mil- 
lions of taxed imports, produce a difference of two millions in 
the revenue, the attention of Congress will, under any modifica- 
tionof the Tariff thatmay be adopted, be necessarily drawn to that 
subject. A thorough investigation will lead to much more correct 
results than those which are now presented. But this rough esti- 
mate is sufficient for our principal purpose. Aa error of even five 
per eent. in the rate becomes almost uuimportaat, when con- 
tending against duties of fifty and more than one hundred 
per cent. 

Your memorialists are aware that, even fer the purpeses of 
revenue, a strict adherence, in every instance, to a uniform 
rise of duty, would be attended with great inconvenience. 
There is propriety im taxing articles of luxury ia preference ta 
those more generally used by the less wealthy elasses of society 
Yet, it is found necessary to lessen the duty om watches, jew- 
elry, thread lace, and other articles which, from their great 
value in a small bulk, may, with facility, be fraudulently im~ 

rted. 
on Se of a higher nature may render a great redue 
tion of the duties on spirits improper. An exeeption has al 
ways been admitted with respect te articles secessary for the 
defence of the country. When asking fer a uniform duty, which, 
whether specific or laid ad valorem, shall not exceed the rate 
of 20 to 25 per cent. as sufficient for the purposes of revenue, 
your memorialists submit the proposition as a general princi- 
ple. But, whilst admitting that duties, not exceeding in the 
aggregate the amount thus required, may be asranged as the 
necessary exceptions te the general rule shall require, they 
contead that any considerable variation from the average rate, —_/ 
eae purpose of favoring special branches, is injurious te ¢ 
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Bauer of the Coustitutic. 





American industry attended with certaiu national loss, unequal 
and oppressive iu its operation, both with regard to the seve- 
ral classes of society and to the several sections of the country. 

We are not called upon to discuss the abstract question whe- 
ther another mode of taxation would be more eligible than the 
impost,or whether an unrestrained intercourse between all ua- 
tions, free of the payment of any duties on imports, would be 
best calculated to promote the industry and prosperity of all. 
On that subject, the experience of forty years is conclusive, so 
far as relates to the United States. The people prefer, in time 
of peact . duties raised ou the importation ol foreign merchau- 
dise, to any internal tax, direct or indirect. Whether for good 
or for evil, that system affords an encouragement to domestic 
manufactures, not less efficient for being incidental. Duties ou 
imports, amounting, on an average, to, about 20 per cent. on 
the value. appear necessary to the support of Government. 
Although they may. to that extent, by diverting national indus- 
try from its natural channels, render it less productive-—al- 
though they may, to that extent, lay a tax on the consumers, 
in addition to that which is paid to Government—although 
they operate unequally on different sections of the country—all 
your memorialist ask, is, that the evil shall not be aggravated 
by an inequality in the rates of duty. ‘The question, then, at 
issue, is, simply, whether the amount wanted shall be so raised 
as to fall equally upon all the consumers, or, in other words, on 
the community, and so as to encourage equally every branch of 
industry, or whether certain branches shall receive special pro- 
tection by high and sometimes prohibitery duties. 

Whether taxes are laid on income or on consumption, it is 
equally the duty of a Government, founded in justice, to lay 
them equally on all, in proportion, as the case may be, to the 
income or the consumption. Were there no taxes of the latter 
Gescription, every part of the country, and every class of suci- 
ety, would be left at liberty to supply its wants on the cheapest 
terms, and to pursue that branch of industry for which each 
was best fitted. If a tax, equivalent to an average duty of 20 
per cent. (or at any other rate) on all foreign commodies, be- 
comes necessary for the support of Government, and is laid at 
au equal and uniform rate on all sach commodities, all the sec- 
tions of the country, classes of society, and individuals, are 
left, as far as is practicable, in the same relative situation as 
before. But any law, materially varying the rate on any of the 
taxed articles, will in some respect change that relative situa- 
lion, aod, to au extent proportionate to the change, render the 
burden of the tax unequal. An alteration, which thus deran- 
ges the natural order of things, should at least be productive of 
an adequate and indisputable advantage to the community. 
Higher duties on luxuries, than on articles generally and in 
some cases exclusively used by the less wealihy classes of soci- 
ely, are justified by the propriety of laying a heavier burden on 
those who are the best able to bear it. ‘The domestic maanu- 
facture of a sufficient stock of arms, by Government, or by 
contract, ata much higher price than they could be procured 
abroad, may be necessary, in order to secure, at all times, a 
suppiv of those indispensable means of defence. Raw mate- 
rials are admitted free of duty, because they are not, in that 
state, immediate objects of consumption, but necessary for the 
production of commodities to whicht he national industry nav 
be advantageously applied. ‘The presumed advantages of the 
Restrictive System should be equally palpable and clearly de- 
moustratec : the burden of the proof lies altogether on its ad- 
vyocates. 

Let it, however, be recollected, that even the general benefit 
arising to the country at large may not always be a suflicient 
justiication of great aud important deviations from the equal 
and uniform system of taxation. A Government which ac- 
knowledges the principle chat no individual can be divested of 
his property, for public purposes, without indemnity, cannot 
clanm the right to do that indirectly, which it is forbidden to do 
directly. A system calculated to lay permanent burdens, great- 
ly unequal and oppressive, on some classes of society, or on a 
pertcular section of the country, would be radically unjust, 
and altogether indefensible, even though it might be attended 
with some advantages to the community, considered as a whole. 
But, whether such advantages are in fact realized—whether, 
vb aby supposition, they ever can produce a profit equal to the 
actual national loss arising even from the indispensabie duty of 
20 to 25 per cent.—must be first examined. 

Ic is self-evident that the industry of a country is most pro- 
fitably employed, or, in other words, that a country acquires 
the greatest wealth, and its general prosperity is most advan- 
ced, in proportion as its capital and labor are most productive. 

It is not less obvious, that, if a given amount of capital and 
labor produces, in the same time, a less quantity of a certain 
commodity than could have been purchased with that quantity 
of another article, which might have been produced in the 
same time, by the same amount of capital and labor, there has 
been a misapplication of such capital and labor, and a national 
loss equal to the difference between the quantity produced and 
that which might have been purchased with the proceeds of the 
same capital and labor, otherwise applied. 

If the price at which a commodity can be afforded, by the 
person who undertakes te produce it, is bigher than that at 
which it may or might have been purchased from others, the 
difference of price is the measure of the national loss incurred 
by his misapplication of capital and labor to the production of 
that commodity. 

With one thousand bushels of wheat, worth one dollar per 
bashe!, ove thousand yards of cloth, of a certain quality, may 
be purehased. If the capital and labor employed, or which 
might be employed, in producing the thousand bushels of wheat, 
do, when applied to the preduction of similar cloth, produce, 
10 the same time, one thousand yards, there is neither compa- 
rative gaia or loss in that application of capital and labor. 
But if, thus applied, it predaces only eight hundred yards,there 
is an actual and national loss of two hundred yards, equal to 
two hundred dol! 


lars, or two hundred bushels of wheat, since 
ihe same labor and capital, if applied to the production of 
wheat, would have produced one thousand bushels, with which 
one thousand yards of cloth might have been purchased. 

There is not the slightest difference in the result, whether the 
cloth, which might have been thus purchased at one dollar a 
yard, was manufactured in the same district where the unfor- 
tupate new manufacturer resided, or whether it was imported. 
enber from avother district of the same country, or from a fo- 
reign covutry. In either case, it is again self-evident that the 
pational loss is precisely the same. 

ji the vew manufacturer, making a reasonable profit, can af- 





ford to sell his cloth at one dollar per yard, it is a proof that 


there has been no misapplication of capital and labor, and nei- 
ther comparative gain or loss, in having produced eloth instead 
of wheat. But, if he cannot afferd, without loss, to sell the 
cloth for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents per vard— 
if he cannot (making a revsonable profit) afford to sell eight 
hundred yards for less than oue thousand dollars—it is certain 
that the same capital and labor, which might have been appli- 
ed ia producing one thousand bushels of wheat, with which 
ove thousand yards of cloth might bave beev purchased, bas, 
within the same time, produced but eight hundred yards, and 
that a national loss, equivalent to two hundred dollars, or to 
iwo hundred bashels of wheat, has been iveurred by this mis- 
application of the national industry. 

The diference between the price at which a manufacturer 
ean ifford to sell the whole ameunt of the commodities pro 
ducec by him im one year, and that at which the same quanti- 
ty of the same articles may be or might have been purchased 
from others, is therefore equal to the annual national profit or 
loss resulting from his application of capital and labor to that, 
instead of any other, branch of industry. 

When the new manufacturer has to compete with others of 
the same conncry, or, if there is no duty on imports, with fo- 
reign manufacturers, ag it is impossible for him to sell cloth of 
the same quality ct a higher price than it can be obtained from 
others, the loss must necessarily fall on him. This Ts uot the 
less a public loess on that account. On whomsoever this may 
fall, a diminution of the quantity or exchangeable value of the 
commodities which, with the same capital and labor, otherwise 
applied, mighe have been produced, is so much retrenched 
from what would otherwise have been an accumulation of ca- 
pital or national wealth. 

Although there may be occasional rash undertakings, it is also 
an indisputable truth, that the immense majority, even of this 
most euterprizing vation, pursues only such branches of indus- 
try as are attended with profit. The losing manufacturer, hav- 
ing discovered his error, would uot, if let alone, persevere in 
ruining himself; and such abortive attempts, abandoned in 
time, would, on the whole, produce but a comparatively small 
loss to the community. It happens quite otherwise, when, 
from any pecuitar cireumstauces, the Legislature is unfortu- 
nately induced to interfere in the pursuits of industry, instead 
of confining its care to that of providing, by wise laws, for the 
security and equal protection of the personal rights aud pro- 
perty of every individual. 

If the competition is with foreign merchandise, end the Le- 
gislature lays on this a duty of 26 per cent. ad valorem, the 
importer cannot afford the cloth, which he previously sold for 
one dollar, for a less price than one collar and twenty-five cts. 
ayard. ‘The manufacturer at home is thus evabled to sell his 
at the same price, and, by obtaining one thousand dollars for 
the eight handred yards, to receive the same reasonable profit 
as at the time may be derived from the application of capital 
and labor to similar pursuits. Since the duty in this instance 
is pot prohibitory, the clorh of that quality which is wanted for 
the consumption of the countzy will be supplied, in part, by the 
foreign importers, and partly by the home manufacturers. On 
the whole amount, whether foreign or domestic, the consumer 
will be obliged, so long as there is no general reduction of price, 
to pay twenty-five per cent. more than formerly. ‘The amount 
of the additional price thus paid for the foreign cloth, being 
paid by the importer, into the Treasury, is only an additional 
tax, Which, as it relieves from the payment of some other tax, 
otherwise necessary, canuot be considered as an actual loss to 
the community. “Phe additional price paid on the domestic 
cloth is equally a burden on the consumer, but, being paid, not 
to the Government, but to the manufacturer, is an actual na- 
tional loss. ‘The same loss is incurred, in the manufacture of 
the cloth, as if the duty had not been laid, and its only effect is 
to transfer that loss from the manufacturer to the consumer. 

The duty may not always be laid so as to be vearly equal to 
the difference between the price at which the domestic manu- 
facture can be afforded, and that at which a similar foreign ar- 
ticle might have been previously purchased. 

If the duty is much less than that difference, it is only a fis- 
eal measure, and does not enable the manufacturer to earry on 
his business. All the cloth of the quality on which the duty is 
laid will still be imported from abroad, but the additional price 
at which it is sold is only a tax on the consumer, and, being 
paid to the Government, does not amount to a national loss. 

If the duty is much greater than that difference, as the do- 
mestic article can be manufactured at a price less than the ag- 
gregate of the duty, and of the price at which the same foreign 
article might have been purchased previous to the duty, the 
price will probably be reduced, by domestic competition, to 
that at which it can be manufactured aud afforded, with the 
ordinary rate of profit. The duty becomes then prohibitory ; 
the whole amount consumed is of dumestic manufacture ; the 
consumer still pays the whole amount of the difference between 
that at which that manufacture can be afforded and that at 
which the similar foreign article might have been previously 
purchased ; and, as no portion is paid into the public Treasu- 
ry, the whole of that amount is a public loss. 

ln every case, the difference between the former price and 
that at which the domestic manufacture can be sold, with a 
reasonable profit, is, to the whole extent of that manufacture, 
aloss to the community, That difference is equal, or nearly 
equal, on each yard of cloth, to the duty laid on a yard of the 
similar foreign article, whenever that duty is not two high to 
prevent partial foreign importations : it is less per yard than 
the duty, when this is higher than is necessary for the encou- 
ragemeut of the domestic manufacture, and becomes prohibi- 
tory ; but, in this case, the whole amount consumed being of 
domestic manufacture, the aggregate public loss is greater than 
when the duty admitted of foreign competition. 

It may be urged that these evils are compensated by extra- 
neous advantages which may accrue to the country from the 
establishment of manufactures ; and, as those c:.nnot be inde- 
finite, they should be compared with the national loss which 
necessarily flows from the Restrictive System. It may aiso be 
asserted that the price at which the domestic manufacture may 
be afforded will be lessened by domestic competition, so as that 
may not ultimately exeeed that at which similar foreign arti- 
cles might have been previously purchased ; and that assertion 
deserves serious attention. But it cannot be denied, that, until 
the price is thus reduced, or unless there are extraneous advan- 
tages which compensate the difference between the former and 


the new artificial price, that difference is, in the first instance, | 
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a national loss, arising from what is for the time a misapplica- 
tion of capital and labor. For, in order to disprove that posj- 
tion, it would be necessary to show that there is in the country 
a surplus amount of capital and labor, which caavot be more 
profitably employed. 

That there is a sufficient amount of capital and labor app)i. 
cable t manufactures, without withdrawing any that was pre. 
viously actually employed in agriculture, commerce, or mecha. 
nical pursuits, is generally true. Tor, though there may be, iy 
certain parts of the country, instances of that kind, yet, consi. 
dered as a whole, there is not, notwithstanding the numeroys 
recent manufacturing establishments, any diminution in the 
agriculture, foreign commerce, or domestic exports, of the coun. 
try. Nor is it necessary, in order to explain this state of things, 
to recur either to an imaginary dormant capital, or to a pre. 
tended creation of capitals, by Banks. or by legislative acts. 

The five periodical esumerations of the mhabitants of the U, 
States show a uniform and not yet diminished increase of po. 
pulation, at the rate of near three per cent. a year. ‘That po- 
pulation which, eighteen mouths ago, amounted, according to 
the census, to 12,556,000, exceeds, at this time, 13,400,000 
souls. ‘The increase is already at the rate of near 400,000 per 
year. Livery year adds 150,000 able-bodied men to the labor 
of the country. ‘The whole of that population is most enter. 
prizing and intelligent, and a great majority engaged in active 
and profitable pursuits, and continuing to make large annual 
additions to the capital of the country. Their energy and ski! 
more than compensate the losses arising from an erroneous 
course of policy, notwithstanding which, and not through 
whieh, the prosperity of the country is rapidly increasing.— 
This additional eapital and this additional labor are annually 
applied, the greater part to agricultare, the necessary portion 
to commerce, the residue to mechapie arts and manufacturing 
industry. 

But the whole of that additional capital and labor would, i! 
there was vo legislative interference, be employed in remune- 
rating pursuits; dnd it is vot true that apy portion must veces. 
sarily be applied to those particular branches which, if not sus- 
tained by artificial means, could not, it is asserted, be carried 
op atall. ‘The duty which enables the manufacturer of com. 
modities of that deseription to sell his eight hundred yards of 
cloth for one thousand, instead of eight hundred dollars, does 
not enable him to produce one thousand yards with the same 
capital and labor. In order to show that this difference of two 
hundred yards or dollars is not, ia the first instance, a national 
loss, it must be demonstrated that the capital and labor thus 
employed could not have been more advantageously applied in 
any other branch open to American industry, at the very tim: 
when, if applied to any unprotected branch whatever, no such 
loss was experienced. 

A state of society may, indeed, exist, where, owing to eithe: 
a superabundant population, to over-taxation, to a great ine- 
quality in the distribution of wealth, or in the means of acquir- 
ing it, or to any other vatural or artificial cause, a portion of 
an industrious popolation may occasionally, or at all times, ! 
in actual wast of employment. Of a country tuus situated, it 
may be said that it contains a capability of labor beyond the 
actually put ferth. The symptoms of such a state of things 
are sufficiently visible : workmen discharged, or with reduced 
wages, asking employment and food, and poor-rates given to 
able-bodied men, as a supplement to their insufficient salary. 
We may understand how, in that case, a new mauufacture— 
some new channels opened to the national! industry—would, by 
giving employment to the laborer, bring into action an add)- 
tional amount of labor. 

There may also be countries, favored with a more genial cli- 
mate, where, the wants being few, and the absolutely necessa- 
ry means of subsistence earned with less labor, long continued 
mis-government has created deeply-rooted habits of indolence. 
Aud such countries may also be said to have a dormant power 
of labor, which a free and wise Government might stimulate 
and pet in motion. 

The situation of the United States is the very reverse in bot) 
respects. ‘The existing rates of wages stimulate industry with 
a greater force than in any other country ; and, as a patural 
consequence, there is not on the face of the globe a nation en- 
cumbered with less indolence or idleness—a population more 
active, industrious, and, we believe, more productive. ‘This 
will continue “so Jong as the cheapness of unimproved land 
shall offer a certain employment to labor, aud so long as the 
Constitution remains free as it is.” If the restrictionists can 
find a more powerful cause, some more efficient means to sti- 
mulate Jabor, and render American industry more productive 
and profitable, it will be a great and glorious discovery. Fer, 
if it may perhaps be admitted that the national progress, in ac- 
quiring wealth, may be tested by the general rates of profits 
there can be no doubt, and the most conspicvons illustration o 
the fact is found in the sitvation of the United States, compar 
ed with that of every other country, that the greatest mass 0! 
comfort and happiness is always found where the remunera- 
tion of Jaber is the highest, Should this prove to be one of the 
obstacles to the establishmentof some manufactures, we never 
theless pray that it may long so continue. 

It is impossible that the state of the country should have 
been such as that its capital and labor could not have bees 
more advantageously applied than to branches of industry, 
which, left to themselves, were attended with actual loss, with 
out a corresponding great and sensible diminution in the de 
mand for capital and the wages of labor, neither of whic! 
has been felt. So long as those wages suffer no diminutior. 
and so long as those employed in commercial and even agr: 
cultural pursuits continue to borrow large capitals at the rai? 
of six per cent. a year, it is clear proof that those pursuits af 
ford profits at least equal to that rate of interest, and that @ 
application of capital and labor to the production of objects 
which, if not artificially protected, a loss 18 experienced, is ue 
at all necessary. 

That, by multiplying, in any country, the channels of domes 
tic industry, a greater scope is given to its application, @ ma 
ket more diversified, aad less liable to be glutted, procured 
its products, and a larger field opened to every species of ski 
and talent, is indubitably true. But, to direct that industry " 
voprofitable pursuits, which cannot be sustained without exes 
gerated duties, paid by the consumer, and a corresponding 0 
tional loss, does not open new channels of productive indv 
try, but only diverts it from profitable to unprofitable pursu! 
to the community. It is truly remarkable that the advocat 
of the Restrictive System should pretend to consider your me 
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morialists as wild theorists, when there cannot be a r baitier | 


matter of fact than that, if a man pays two dollars more for his 
coat, his plough, or the implements of his trade, it is a loss to 
bim, which he must pay out of the proceeds of his industry, 
and that the aggregate of those iudividual losses is au actual 
pational loss. 

if there are any extraneous or collateral advantages arising 


to the community, from the extraordinary protection given to) 


certain special branches of industry, they must be found, either 
ju the profits of those employed in those branches, or in the 
greater productiveoess of the labor employed, or in the indirect 
impulse given to other branches, aud in the enhanced value of 
other products of domestic industry. 

It must, in the first place, be observed, that we are now ex- 
amiuing the loss of the community, arising from the difference 
between the price at which the domestic commodity ean be af- 
forded, and that at which the similar foreign article might have 
been obtained. ‘The price at which the domestic commodity 
may be afforded, is the final result of the whole growing or 
manufacturing progress ; and, as it embraces all the profits 


made, aud the wages earned, it necessarily includes every ex- | 


tra profit, from whatever cause arising, and particularly that 
which may be due to any increase of the wages earned by la- 
bor, or to any diminution of expense, derived from any new or 
more advantageous application of labor. It cannot, therefore, 
be said, that any presumed collateral advantages, derived from 
gny extra profits ou the capital, or from any greater produc- 
tiveness of the labor actually employed ia the manufacture of 
the domestic article, will in any degree compensate the loss 
arising from the diflerence between the former and the new ar- 
tiicial price. 

If, however, the profits of the manufacturers are, by reason 
of the high duties laid in their favor, greater than the average 


profits iu other pursuits, it is a simple transfer, to them, of the | 


consumer's property, a flagrant injustice which should, inde- 


pendent of any consideratioa of a general nature, be immedi- | 


But. al- 
the case of raw 
believed, 


ately corrected, by a sufficient reduction of the duty. 
though there are exceptions, perliaps more in 
materials than in that of manufactures. it 


is 


to its mature, with the profits of other branches of domestic iu- 
| oa 
austrv. 


We are told, in reference to the labor employed, that the Re- | 
strictive System is iutended and calculated to bring into action | 


a quantity of labor, beyond what was previously actually put 
forth. ‘That immediately employed in the protected branches 
is shown, by the resuit, to be, on the contrary, generally less 
productive than if applied to other pursuits. 


Y et. 


there Is an 


exception, which, in some branches, seems to vwiieviate the | 


evil. The female labor employed in the cotton and woollen 
manufactures appears, from the rate of their wages, to be more 
productive than if applied to the ordinary occupations of wo- 
men. 

It may, therefore, be alleged, that the fund out of which they 
were previously supported, (generally the proceeds of the in- 
dustry of their parents,) being thus set free, a greater portion 
may be accumulated and anaually added to the capital or 
wealth of the country. Or, to take auother view of the sub- 
ject: if the labor of one hundred men was necessary to pro- 
duce a given value of exchangeable commodities, and if that 
of twenty men and of one hundred aud twenty women, whose 
labor was not previously more productive than that of forty 
men, may, ta a certain manufacture, be substituted to that of 
the hundred men, and produce an equal value, an additional 
quantity of productive labor, equal to that of forty men, is put 
in motion by the manufacture. This additional labor may 
seem to require a proportionate additional capital, to be ren- 
dered productive ; but, whilst there remains a sufiicient quan- 
tity of rich uncultivated land, there never cau be any difficulty 
in finding remunerating employment for labor. 

The actual number of women thus employed cannot be as- 


certained ; but this is less important, for the purpose in view, 


than the ratio of the additional labor thus gained by the coun- 


try, to the value of the products of both branches ; and of this 
Their wages vary 
from two to three dollars a week ; aud, to estimate the difier- 
ence between this and what might be earned in their usual oc- 
cupations, at one dollar and a half a week, or seventy-eight 
dollars a year, is certainly a large allowance. It appears, from 
au authentic statement, that, in a flourishing cotton manufac- 
tory at Lowell, Massachusetts, where the annual sales amount 
to $210,000, there are twenty men and one hundred and eigh- 
The surplus product obtained by the 
labor of these, beyoud what it would otherwise have been, 
amounts, therefore, to $14,000, or to G4 per cent. of the aunu- 
The ratio, as deduced in the same man- 
ner, from the minutes of evidence taken in 1828, by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, of the amount of the annual sales, and 
of the number and wages of women employed in the Taft, 
Shepherd, Wolcott, and Pierce's woollen manufactories, is 64 
it does not appear, either from 
the rate of wages, or from any other circumstance, that the la- 
bor immediately employed tn any manufacture is, in any other 


an approximate estimate may be made. 


ty women employed. 


al amount of sales. 


per cent. on the anoual sales. 


respect, more productive than if applied to other pursuits. 


If the Protecting System has had a beneficial effect on agri- 
culture or commerce, it must be in reference, either to the raw 
materials of domestic growth employed io the manufactures, 
or to the supplies for which they give a market, or to the trans- 


portation of both, as well as of the manufactured products. 


lt is obvious that no allowance must be made, in this view 
of the subject, for impulse given to the growing of wool, hemp, 
flax, or any other raw material, which is itself sustained by a 
The same reasoning applies to those as 
to ang other protected article, whether of the growth or menu- 
facture of the country, which, since it requires such protection, 
must be a losing concern if left to itself. If otherwise, the pro- 
tection is useless, and the additional price arising from the 
bounty an unjust transfer of the property of one to another 
But it must, on the other hand, be recollect- 
ed, that the difference of price between the domestic cloth, for 
instance, and the similar foreign article free of duty, or, what 
is tantamount, the national loss incurred in the domestic ma- 
nufacture, embraces both that ou the wool or raw material, and 


high protecting duty. 


class of citizens. 


that on the manufacturing process. 
It is otherwise with respect to cotton. 


$e : 
purely nominal. ‘This is always true in regard to any article | 
of domestic growth or manufacture which is usually and exten- | 
sively exported. Any commodity which can, in foreign mar- 
kets where it bas no protection, sustain the competition of ev- 
ery similar foreign article, will sustain it ou sull better terms 
in the home market, and is vot protected by the duty, but by 





thar. | 
where there is no mouopoly against domestic competition, this’ 
will be sufficient ultimately to reduce the profits of any parti- | 
cular pursuit to its proportionate rate, as compared, according | 


The duty on that of 
foreiga origin, which is about 33} per centum on the value, is 


intrinsic superior cheapness or quality. Whatever tmpulse may 
| have been given to the production of American cotton, by the 
| domestic manufactures of that material, is, therefore, a clear’ 
| gain to the community. ‘This, for the very reason that the 
‘amount cannot be caleulated with precision, has undoubtedly 
been greatly exaggerated. But it cannot be doubted that the 
consumption of cutton goods ia the Uuited States has, to a cer- 
tain extent, been increased by the establishment of the domes- 
tic manufacture, and that the fluctuations of price are lessened 
by having a greater number of markets, (in this case one near- | 
er, and so considerable.) even though the aggregate of sales 
was not materially iucreased., 
Your memorialists must, 
ithese favorable considerations apply to that ef the protected 
| manufactures, which, owing principally to its success, reeeives, 


at the same time, observe, that 


; 

| System. Foreign cotton goods, the prime cost of which ex- 
| ceeds 22 cents (or, according to the true par of exchange, about 
| 1] pence sterling) per square yard, pay, at this time, less than 
10 per cent. 


| 


| the average duty, which vow exceeds 
average duty shall, by the reduction of the 
>) 


wouid 


ail 


which is less than 35, and more than out 15, cents, 


cost of which ts no than 15 cents, ts 
those of domestic manufacture, of correspon 
at least equal in quality, and, in facet, exported to a considera- 
| ble amount. 

Mauufactures give, also, a value to certain raw 


more purely nominal— 





mills to rags, glass works to ashes—but 
or produciug most of those, constitutes the greater part of the 
price ; and the aggregate surplus value of al! is so small, as 
compared with that of the manufactured article, that it is hard- 
ly worth consideration. 

But it is principally respecting the increased 


hy 


consumption, 


than the raw materials. and, above all, of bread 
er provisions, that the most exaggerated accounts have been 
inlustriously circulated. It might be supposed, from the lan- 


exclusively indebted, for its prosperity, to the Restrictive Sys- 
tem. We are told of the “invigorated condition of our agri- 
culture in the lastthree or four years—during which period, the 
i value of the labor of the farmer, and with it the value of lis 
‘land, it is well known, has risen some twenty or tiirty per et.” 
—and, that *‘ this augmentation in the value of agricultural la- 
bor and capital can be ascribed to no other cause than to the 
increase of the manufacturing classes, and to the rapid grewth 
of our home market, under the Protecting System.” 

Ou hearing this, and, also, that, what was equivalent to one 
million of barrels of bread stuffs was imported every year iato 
the Eastern States, we sought for proofs, aud fiud the average 
price of flour, at Philadelphia, to have been, for the eleven 
years from 1520 to le30— 
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}220, S472 1822, £6 58 

IS2I1, 473 Pans, 6 &2 

isd, 5 62 
Average, $4 75 &6 34 
1825, 5 10 82a, 5 60 

1827, o> 23 }e30, 4 9s 
Averaga, $4 99 So 64 
Average for the eleven vears, - So 49 


If it is due to the Protecting System that the average of the 
last three years, as compared with the three immediately pre- 
ceding, rose from 85 to $5 64, to what cause must be ascribed 
the sull higher average of $6 34, for the years 1822 to 1824, 
immediately following the depressed price of $4 75, of the 
years 1520 to 1821, and before the country was under the ma- 
gic influence of the Tariffs of I824 and 1828? Was the de- 
pression to the average price of $5, during the years 1225 to 
1827, the result of the Tariff of 1224, or that to the same price, 
in 1830, of the Tariff of Ils ? 

The enlightened advocates of the Protecting System need 
not be informed that all those fluctuations are exclusively due 
to the foreign demand—that, in a country which always raises 


bread stuffs, beyond its own consumption, the price depends on 
the proportion between that supply and the foreign demand— 
and that that demand will continue to govern the price of the 
home market, whatever may be the increase of the domestic 
cousumption, so long as such an exeess beyond that consump- 
tion shall continue to be raised. If there was no foreign de- 
mand for that surplus, (or for any other article which is now 
extensively exported,) either the quantity raised must be dimi- 
pished in that proportion, or the price would fall to the very 
lowest rate at which the produce can be cultivated. Sach hue 
been the invariable result iv every part of the country too dis- 
tant from the seaports to participate in the benefit of the fo- 
reign market. ‘The enhanced price of bread stuffs and ether 
exportable articles, beyoud that minimum, is almost exclusive- 
ly due to the foreign demand, and not, in any perceptible de- 
gree, to the increase of mauufaetures. The statement of prices 
exhibits no other than ordinary fluctuations in the foreign de- 
mand, which have at all times occurred, and does not affoid 
the slightest proof of that permanent improvement in the value 
of agricultural labor, aseribed to the Protecting System. For 
the enhanced price which the farmer obtains jor avy of his 
products which continue to be extensively exported, he conti- 
nues to be solely indebted to the foreign market and to com- 
merce. 

Not only has not the price been affected, but the absolute 
quantity of bread stuffs raised in the United States has not been 
increased ove single bushel hy the Restrictive System, other- 
wise than by the inducement it may have offered to some skil- 
ful artists and operatives to emigrate. The whole quantity 





erful nation. 


When that | 
revenue, have beeu | 
reduced to 25 per cent., those cotton goods, the prime cost of | 


ulone be affected, by a reduction to that rate, of the duty on} 
foreign cotton manufactures. For the duty on those, the prime | 


materials, | 
which had little or none before ; iron works to the ore, paper | 
the cost of extricating | 


the protected manufactures, of supplies of durmestic origin other | 


stufls and oth- | 
i 
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guage held on that subject, that the agricultural interest was} 


| 


what is the equivalent of fifteen huudred thousand barrels of 


raised is that wanted for home consumption and exportation ; 
that wanted for home consumption is regulated by the amount 


of population ; and to this the Protecting System, saving a 


few more emigrants, has pot added a single individual. The 
uniform rate of increase, demoustrated by the several enume- 
rations, proves, beyoud controversy, that ne general sensible 
change has been produced by the increase of manufactures— 
aud that we are indebted to a far more powerful cause for our 
prosperity. 

The answer of one of the advocates of protecting duties, to 
the Committee on Manufactures, respecting the moral and pe- 
cuniary conditien of laborers, is equally applicable to the ua- 
paralleled growth of the population of the U. States: * This 
will continue to be the case so long as this country offers to la- 
bor a certain employment, in the purchase of unimproved lands 
at alow price, and so long as the Coustitution of the Govern- 
ment remains free as itis.” These are the bases of the true 


| American System, of that system, free of restrictions, which, 


' 


permitting every man to pursue those occupations for which 
he was best fitted, had, in less than two centuries, converted 


| the wilderness into an earthly paradise, and, out of a few per- 
in faet, at this time, the least protection from the Restrictive | 


secuted emigrants, had created a prosperous, happy, and pow- 
Under the auspices of that system of freedom, 
the American People, amidst all the fluctuations and vieissi- 
tudes incident to human affairs, had never ceased to make the 
most rapid progress in agriculture, arts, and commerce. To 
ascribe that unexampled and uninterrupted prosperity, whieh 
even legislative errors cannot arrest, to a ‘Tariff, is one of the 


fered themselves to be deceit ed. ‘ 
But, if a sober investigation of facts is substituted to those 


lexaggerated aud uatenabie asseriions, all the benefit confened 
ha prices, bemg 


by manufactures, on the agricultural gnterest at large, will be 
found to cousist in having probably lessened, to some extent, 
the number of those who would otherwise have followed agri- 
cultural pursuits, and thereby prevented the production of a 
greater quantity of bread stuffs and other provisions than might 
be actually wanted for home consumptica and profitable ex- 


portation. The effect cannot have been considerable. In many 
districts there is a sensible diminution of household manofac- 


tures, which lessens the apparent advantage derived from the 
employment, 10 manufacturing establishments, of female labor. 
Aud your memorialists have po doubt that the greater number | 
of the men engaged in the unprofitable branches which have 
been artificially fostered, would have followed some of the other 
mechanical pursuits which require no special protection. 

Supposing, however, that all those employed in the manu- 
facturing establishments have given a new market to the wheat 
growing States, what does this amount te, and what is the be- 
nefit to the agricultural interest ? 

Those States have always supplied the Eastern States with 
wheat, flour, and some other provisious—and the question is, 
not what is the amount now, but, what has been the increase ? 
The home consumers of the flour not used by the farmers : 
themselves, cousist of the inhabitants of all the cities, towns, 
and villages, in the United States, whether commercial, manu- 
facturing, or of any other description. The population of the 
three great manufacturing (Eastern) States, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, amounted, in 1790, to 679,- 
968—in 1800, to 743.365—in 1810, to 211,113—in 1820, to 882,- 
110—and, in 1830, to 1.004.935 souls. The rate of increase, 
during the three first periods, was uniform, pot varying more 
than from 8.7 to 9.3 per cent. for each ten vears. The increase 
from 1820 to 1830 bas been at the rate of 13.9, or 5 per cent. 
more than the average rate of increase of the three preceding 
periods. This excess, which amounts to fifty thousand souls, 
is all that eau possibly Le ascribed to manufactures. Taking 
even the whole increase during the last ten years, it amounts, 
for the three States, to less than one huadred and twenty-three 
thousand souls, not one-half of whom are consumers of flour, 
or of any other imported provisions, to apy extent ; and, from 
those consumers, the increase of Boston, amounting almost to 
eighteen thousand souls, and of several ether commercial and 
not manufacturing seaports, should be deducted. Now, the 
iucrease of population of New York, the inhabitants of which 
are all consumers of flour, for the last tem years, exceeds (in- 
cluding BrooRin) eighty-four thousand souls. ‘There eannot 
be the least doubt that the market afforded to the agricultural 
interest, by the inereased population, during that period, of 
the commercial and non-manufacturing towns and villages of 
the Luited States, is far more extensive than that derived from 
all the manufacturing establishments. 

But there is a still more precise mode of aseertaintog the ex- 
tent te which they have promoted the agricultural interests at 
large. Pursuing the process adopted in estimating the value of 
female labor, we find, that, in the fleurishing Lowell cotton 
manufactory, already alluded to, the board of all the persons 
employed, at the rate of $1 75 a week for the men and $1 25 
a week for the women, amounts to the annual sum of 13,500 
dollars, or less than 64 per cent. ov 210,000 dollars, the anoual 
amount of sales. Mr. Pierce states the amount consumed by 
persons employed in his woollea factory, and their famities, ex- 
clusive of 7,000 dollars in domestic cotton goods, as followeth : 

Corn, flour, rice, sugar, tobacco, and fish, $7,500 
Other domestic provisions aud fuel, 5,000 

In ali $12,500, or about 10 per cent. on his annual sales. The 
average ratio of the board ef all the persons employed in the 
Taft, Shepherd, and Wolcott factoties, to the annual sales, is 
114 per cent. The average of the whole does not exceed Y 
per cent., of which only about one-ha!f consists of articles im- 
ported from other States. But the benefit to the farmers and 
to the carriers of that produce cannot certainly amount te 20 
per cent. upon it. The profit of the agricultural interest, deriv- 
ed from the cotton and woollen manulacturing establishments, 
cannot, therefore, exceed, at most, 2 per centum on the anaual 
sales, of which at least one-half must be allotted to the farm- 
ers in the immediate vicinity, and the residue to the agricultu- 
ral interest at large of the United States. ‘The manufacture of 
cast and bar iron employs, ia proportion to the value of the 
product, a greater number of persons. Admitting, in this view 
of the subject, the statement of the manufacturers to be cor- 
rect, the gross amount of the articles purchased from farmers 
is about 30 per eent. of the whole valae of the uct. 20 
per cent. profit on those artieles, by the farmer, would give him 
6 per cent. on the annual amount of American iron. In ex- 
change, he pays from 40 to 100 per cent. more for that than 
he would for foreign iron ; and, in this ease, the benefit deriv- 
ed is confined to the immediate vicinity of the magulscere. ¢ 
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Allowance has been made, in this estimate. for the profit on the carri- 
age of the provisions consumed by the manufacturing establishments. 
That on the freight of cotton from the places of exportation to other 
parts of the United States, is not greater than if it had been exported 
to Europe. That on the carriage of the other raw materials forms but 
asmall item. The profit on the coasting or inlaud carriage of manu- 
factured articles is the same, whether they are of domestic or foreign 
origin. A decrease of the tonnage employed in the foreign trade must 
have taken place, proportionate to that of the imports excluded by the 
"Tari 1, and of the exports with Ww hich those would have been paid for. 
Any increase which may have taken place in the coasting trade, is due 
ty the generally increased intercourse and conimerce between the seve- 
ral parts of the United States, to which the increased amount of pro- 
tected articles, with the exeeption of sagar, can have contributed but a 
very sm ill portion, and no greatet than Vv ould have been gained ou the 
transportation of the same amount, which, otherwise, would have been 
imported from abroad. "There are no data from which the increase of 
the coasting trade of the three or four last years, as compared V ith that 
of the preceding years, can be estimated. ‘The tetal amount of enroll- 
ed and licensed tonnage of the United States, on the 31stof December, 
1222, was stated. by the Treasury, at 928.772 tons. Bat this was cor- 
ear 1829, by striking out not Jess than 358,136 tons, 
mned m previous years, and not before enume- 
rated in the Tre The true amount, at the end of the year 
]=25. 570,636 tons, inclading about 24,009 tons of 
steamboats. emploved ou the lakes aud inland rivers. But, as this enor- 
mons difference is the result of omissions accumulated during a series 
of years, and ut t stated whether a similar correction ever was made 
before. it only shows that the statements for the preceding years are all 
erroneous, and that there are po returns, published, by which to ascertain 
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the annual progressive increase of that tonnage. 
vear 17°9 is incomplete ; but that for 1790 is for the whole year, and 
could not be liable to any accumulated errors. The only fact, ther fore, 

relied upon, is, that the enrolled and licensed tonnage, which, at 
the end of the vear 1790. amounted to 192.0100 tons had, at the end of 


1=2=. increased to 571.009. and, at the end of 1-29, to 610,000 tons. 
This increase is, by about one-third, greater than that of the population, 


and is accounted for, partly by the acquisition of Louisiana aud Florida, 
partly by the vastly increased wealth and intercourse between the seve- 
ral States. 

It must be recollected, that, in this estimate of the advantages arising 
from the Protecting System, those only are now taken into considera- 
tion, which accrue to the community, considered as a whole, and that 
such as are exclusively enjoyed by any distinct class of society or sec- 
tien of the country, must, in this view of the subject, be excluded. 
The bounty which that system gives to the growers of wool, hemp, and 
flax, is certainly beneficial to them; but this benefit is paid for, and falls 
on the community at large, since that bounty is founded on the admut- 
ted or presumed fact, that, without it, those commodities wou!d not af- 
ford a reasonable profit to the grower. 

Your memorialisis have endeavored to enumerate, and, from the ma- 
terials accessible to then, to estimate, as far as practicable, those gene- 
ral advantages. They are aware that they have included some which 
may not be thonght of that character, in accordance to the most approv- 
ed principles of political economy. But they must repeat, that, since 
the necessity of an average duty of 20 to 25 per centum on imports is 
admitted, it is not necessary for them to discuss abstract questions, but 
only to show that that duty is amply sufficient to cover all the general 
advantages which may possibly be ascribed to the Restrictive System ; 
and, admitting all those of a debateable nature, they have rejected only 
those which are altogether founded on error and delusion. 

It has, it is believed, been satisfactorily shown, that the difference be- 
tween the price at which the domestic commodity, protected by a re- 
strictive duty, can be afforded, and that at which the similar foreign ar- 
ticle might have been previously purchased, is a national joss; and 
that the general advantages resulting from the system, which may, in 
part, compensate for that loss, are to be found m the increased produc- 
tiveness of the female labor employed in some manufactures; in the 
nearer and perhaps more extensive market opened to the cotton grower, 
and substituted for one-fifth part, as it is asserted, of his crop, to the 
foreign market; and in the very inconsiderable home market afforded 
to the agricu!tural interesis at large. 

Those advantages have, in every instance, been estimated at a higher 
rate than what your memorialists consider as their real value. They 
are not found united in any one branch. ‘The advantage derived from 
a new or better market, for any unprotected raw material, applies only 
to the cotton manufacture; that ascribed itv the employment of female 
labor is confined to the cotton and woollen; the iron has none buta 
greater comparative consumption of agricultural products. They do 
not, in any branch, the cotton perhaps excepted, amount to ten per cent. 
of the value of the annual product of the manufacture. But, making 
the mo. ample allowance for errora or omissions, it 1s utterly impossi- 
ble, on any rational and candid calculation. to swell their aggregate 
valve to an amount approaching the national loss arising from a diffe- 
rence of 21) per cent. between the respective prices of the domestic and 
similar foreigncommodity. ‘The duty to that amount is, therefore, more 
than amply sufficient to cover all those presumed advantages: any 
higher rate in favor of any favored commodity is, independent of every 
other consideration, a certain national loss, so long as the difference of 
price corresponds with the difference of duty. 

The next question to be examined is, therefore, the effect which the 
domestic competition arising from the Tariff is said to have on prices. 
But your memorialists must first take notice of a general assertion, 
which, from its nature, cannot fail to have made an erroneous impres- 
sion on those who may have taken only a superficial view of the 
subject. 

Every nation takes a laudable pride in all that contributes to elevate 
its character, in every progress made in science, letters, arts, wealth, 
and power, in all that constitutes an advanced state of civilization. To 
substitute American to foreign industry, whenever the substitution is ad- 
vantageous, is an object in which all cordially unite. Bat whether, tak- 
ing advafttage of that general and patriotic feeling, or carried away by 
it, the advocates of restriction contend that a trade in foreign commodi- 
ties, which (without regard to price) might be produced by domestic 
industry, always interferes with that industry. They denounce, and 
would proscribe that trade altogether, and thus in reality inflict the most 
serious injury on that object which they pretend to protect. Laws 
which do not trust the common sense of the citizen, which do not per- 
mit him to seek what he thinks the best market for the products of his 
industry, or Which compel him to receive in exchange for, these a less 
quantity of the objects he wants, than without those laws he might have 
obtained, are evidently destructive of domestic industry. By free trade 
we mean that trade which we may carry on free of any restrictions im- 
posed by our own Government. It is synonymous with free industry ; 
and jit is only because and so far as 1 promotes domestic industry, that 
we object to those restrictions. When, in order to justify that system, 
it is said that nations are adversary to each other, and that a free trade 
between them would contravene the arrangements of Providence, when 
it seems to be forgotten that it is commerce which unites the several 


nations of the ervilized world, and that, next to Christianity, tt ts prin- 


cipally to commerce that we are indebted for modern civilization, we 
can but lament the extremes to which enlightened, patriotic, and philan- 
thropic men may be carried, by adhering to a favorite theory, and losing 
sight of every other consideration. 


Foreign commerte, or the exchange of domestic for foreign commo- 
dities, is of the same natare, and founded on the same principle, as 
commerce between different parts of the same country, or that between 
Every individual, district 


individuals of the same district of country. 
of country, and country, acquires wealth, im proportion as, with the 
same capital and labor, the greatest quantity or exchangeable value of 
commodites is produced. Whence inevitably follows, in every case, 
the mutaal advantage of exchanging articles prodaced cheaper by one 
individual, for sach as are produced cheaper by another, or of exchang- 
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ing articles produced cheaper at home than abroad, for those which may 
be produced cheaper abroad than at home. e division of labor, 
which increases the skill of every individual in his particalar branch. 
_is the foundation of the commerce, or mutual exchanrre of commodities 
between individuals living in the same vicinity. That between diffe- 
| rent parts of an extensive country, or between different countries, has 
j its origin in the difference of clymate, of capital, of the density or na- 
ture of the population, and of Jong acquired habits and corresponding 
skill in particular branches of industry. ‘The causes which give rise to 
| commerce, as well as its advantages or presumed inconveniences, are 
precisely the same, whether that commerce is carned between different 
nations, or between different parts of the same country. ‘The misap- 
plication of cupital and Jabor has the same effect, whatever may be the 
cause which enables an individual or a nation to produce a certain 
commodity with less capital and jabor, and to sell it at a lower price 
than another individaal or another nation. 

Those truths ure too obvious to be denied in direct terms, but they 
are disregarded ; and several allegations are made, tending to show 
that an unrestricted intercourse between two nations is futal to one, or 
retnons to beth. tf. We have not been fortunate enough to discover on 
what principle, or by what fact, it can be proved, that such intercourse 
‘reduced the labor of one to the scale of compensation with the labor 
of the other, to the great injury of that nation whose labor stood highest 
on the scale.”’ 

Wages are one of the elements of the price of commodities; and, if 
higher in a country which nevertheless atlords certain commodities at a 
less price than the conntry where the wages are lower, there must be 
a difference in climate, soil, skill, or some other circumstance, which 
| produces that result. But in each country the price of labor ts deter. 
;mined either by its productiveness, or by the proportion between de- 
mand and supply in that country; and in no manner whatever by what 
j}may be that prodectiveness or that proportion m any other country, 

whether there is or is not an intercourse between the countries. We 
have heard that Irish laborers, flocking in great numbers to England 
j and Scotland, have, by deranging the existing proportion between de- 
| mand and supply, and by the low rate of wages to which they were 
, used, lowered, in certain seasons, the price of labor in these two coun- 
tries; but so long us they remained at home, and did not, by transfer- 
ring their labor to the spot, interfere with that of England, the long 
continued intercourse between the two countries never had the slighest 
effect on the price of English labor, which, varying according to cir- 
cumstances exclusively belonging to England, has never been reduced 
to the miserable pittance that hardly sustains without remunerating the 
Irish laborer. This is universally true with respect to every country ; 
the price of labor is in each regulated exclusively by the respective pro- 
portion of supply and demand, and the state of society. After two 
centuries of free commerce with Great Britain, and filly years of a sim- 
ilar intercourse with the rest of the world, the price of labor continues 
without alteration to be higher inthe United States than in England, or 
any other country 

2. ‘The circumstances which may tend to bring forth more labor m 
the application of capital to certain domestic manufactures, than m that 
of the same capital to other pursuits, have already been adverted to; at 
the same time that it has been shown that the labor employed in highly 
protected manufactures was, nevertheless, less productive than if apphed 
to other branches of industry. But it is asserted, that the general unpres- 
sion intended to be made is, that, because foreign trade puts in notion 
forvigu, this is done at the expense of American industry, aud that, 
therefore, by proseribing the first, this is necessarily encouraged. "This 
would be true, if foreign merchandise or any part of the foreign im- 
ports, was bestowed gratuitously on the United States, in which case 
the Americans might enjoy the gift, without giving any labor in return; 
but, as every article imported must be purchased, and cannot be paid 
for by any possible means othe: than the product of American indus- 
try, it necessarily follows, that, whatever may be the amount of im- 
ports, and of foreign mdastry by which they may have been produced, 
an equal value of American products, and an equal amount of corres- 
ponding American industry, is employed by the foreign trade. When 
a domestic manufacture, equally productive as any other pursuit, is 
substituted to the foreign articles, it puts in motion precisely the same 
quantity of labor, the same amount of American industry, neither 
more nor less than that which was employed in producing the articles 
with which the foreign article was previously purchased; the difference 
consists only in the respective degree of productiveness. The change 
is advantageous or injurious to the country, as the domestic manvufac- 
ture may be more or less productive than other pursuits to which the 
same capital and labor might have been applied. The error of the 
restrictionists consists in not perceiving that the foreign trade promotes 
two equal amounts of foreign and domestic incustry, and ia supposing 
that the American industry, which, im the establishment of a new 
manufacture, is substituted to the foreign industry, is an addition to, 
instead of being a deduction from, the American industry, which was 
or might have been otherwise employed. It is obvious that a certain 
amount of American industry, which was or might have been employ- 
ed in producing one million of dollars’ worth of articles intended for 
exportation, and to be exchanged for an equal value of foreign goods, 
cannot, if employed in a domestic manufacture of goods of similar 
nature, be any longer employed in producing the exportable articles ; 
and the only question is, whether that amount of industry is more or 
less profitably employed in its new than in its former employment. 

3. Since the foreign imports must always be paid for with the pro- 
ducts of American industry, there must always be a tendency in for- 
eign trade to equalize the respective value of the imports and the ex- 
ports. Though varying from year to year, any debt incurred must, 
ultimately, be paid out of the same fund. The imports of the United 
States, during the ten years, 1=2] to 1°30, have amounted, according 
to the official accounts, to 798,630,000, and the exports to 764,303,000 
dollars. If the amount of bullion and specie imported and exported is 
dedacted, the annual average of imports was 72,948,000, and that of 
exports 69,327,000. The annual average of exports of Comestic pro- 
duce was 53,221,000 dollars. If the re-exportations of foreign merchan- 
dise, valued at the same price as that of Importation, are dedacted from 
the imports, and about twenty millions added to these, on account of 
the difference between the rate at which Britis goods are valued by 
law, and that of the exchange between the two countries, the annual 
average of the foreign article consumed in the United States will be found 
to be about sixty millious, which is an excess of near seven millions beyond 
the exports of domestic produce. According to the official returns, the 
difference is less than three millions and a half: but the corrections are 
obviously necessary. ‘The amount of the earnings of American indus- 
try by sea, which cannot appear in the statement of the exports, must 
be added to these, since they equally contribute to the payment of the 
imports. Those arising from the fish, which, from the banks, is carried 
directly to foreign ports; of the whale and spermaciti oil, sold by the 
fishing vessels in South America; of the furs collected on the north- 
west coast, and sold in China; and of the freights on the carrying trade, 
that is to ssy, on voyages from a foreign to another foreign port, cannot 
| be estimated. But the freight on the 66 millions of domestic and for- 
/eign articles annually exported from the United States, calculated on 
the average rates according to the nature of the merchandise, and to 
the ports of destination, exceeds eleven millions, of which about nine 
are earned by the American navigation. This result, whilst it illus- 
trates the invariable correspondence between the value of the.imports 
and that of the exports, shows, also, that, so far from having been 
inundated during that period, with foreign merchandise beyond the 
means of payment, the amoant of exports, including freight and 
those items which cannot be ascertained, has certainly exceeded that of 
the imports. ‘The difference has either been received in precious 
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which in that respect, are necessarily defective, the amount of precious 
metals exported would appear to have exceeded, by near 2,400,000 
dollars, that imported during those ten years, it is ascertained that the 
amount of specie in the banks alone, on the Ist of October, 1830, exceed. 
ed, by more than seven millions, the amount atthe end of the year 1592. 

But though equal, or nearly equal, to each other, daring a period of 
several years, the respective amounts of imports and exports vary con. 
siderably from year to year. Imports of anv commodity, which greatly 
exceed the ordinary consumption, though affording a temporary advan. 
tage to the consumer, ere equally injurious to the American manufac. 
turer and seguiar importer. ‘The example of England shows tha 
manufactures are not exempt from similar flactuations, and are exposed 
to evils of over-production, as foreign trade to that of excessive jy. 
portation. ‘This partinl and occasional evil is iysepaiable from foreign 
commerce, and cannot be prevented unless that commerce be altogeth. 
er prosenbed, So long as the protecting duty is not prohibitory, and 
the corresponding foreign article is not entirely excluded, it may occa. 
sionally be imported to excess. It matters not whether the imports 
amount to sixty milions, or are reduced by the Restrictive System to 
forty. The same excess beyond the actual wants of the country, will, 
in either case, oecasionally take place with respect to any commodity, 
the whole stock of which ov hand happens to be much greater than the 
existing demand. But much more has been ascribed to that cause 
than can be sustained by the facts. Whatever may have been the 
cause of the fall of price of woollen goods in the years 1226 to 1897, 
as compared with preceeding years; whatever may have been the rea. 
son Why the domestic manutacture was more profitable before than after 
the Tariff of 1824, it appears impossible that ether result can have been 
due to excessive importations. The average annual amount of foreign 
woollen goods of every description, consumed in the United States, 
amounted, for the years 1822, 1°23 and Te24, to 89,253,000, and for 
the three following years, 1°25, 1°26 and 1827, to $9,045,000. The 
principal branch of the American manufacture consisted of cloths and 
cassimeres, ‘The value of the corresponding foreign goods, consumed 
in the Uuited States during the nine years, 1-22 to 1830, was, 
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It is. therefore, clear, that even the somewhat greater importation of 
1825 could not have a greater effect on the prices of 1826 and 1227, 
than that of 1=23 on the prices of le24and 1825. Yet to the represen- 
tations made at the time on that subject; we are indebted for the out- 
rageous woollen Tariff of Ie2s. As the real evil complained of arises 
from over trading, and may ultimately be traced to abuse of credit, it 
would seem that the most natural and the only remedy which the par- 
ties interested may have a right to claim, is, that the legislature should 
cease to stimulate the importations, at least of the articles most gene- 
rally imported on foreign account, by the credit now allowed for the 
payment of duties. The foreign manufacturer, who sends goods on his 
own account, pot in proportion to the wants of the country. but to his 
own, Who is willing to run the risk of selling at a loss and on credit the 
merchandise with which he is encumbered, would be deterred from 
sending it to America if he was compelled, before he made any sale, 
to advance in money, 25 per cent on the value of that merchandise 
According to the present system, if he sells woollen goods for cash, he 
receives as a loan, for ten months, without interest, a sum equal to. at 
least, one half of their prime cost, which enables him to continue w un- 
dersel] the mamufaetarer. 

4. The laws of foreign nations, which prohibit or restrain the sales of 
the products of American industry, operate precisely in the same manner 
as any natural cause which confines the market of those products within 
certain limits. By lessening the amount of the exports, or of the means 
of paying for foreign products, the restrictive laws enacted by any fo- 
reign nation Jessen, in the same proportion, not necessarily the imports 
from that nation, but the gross amount of imports of the United States. 
No legislative measure is requisite, on their part, in order to avert the 
imaginary evil of an excess of imports over exports. The diminution 
of the imports is a natural and necessary consequence of the diminution 
of exports. Unless foreign commerce be considered as a positive evil, 
which must at all events be annihilated, there is no occasion for passing 
retaliatory laws, by still more diminishing the imports, which would ne- 
cessarily have the same effect on the exports. Retaliatory laws that had 
that effect would only aggravate the evil, if the restrictions imposed by 
the foreign laws on American products are admitted to be an evil. 
They would also be injurious, if, by being applied particularly to those 
nations which had imposed the restrictions, they compelled Americans 
to purchase elsewhere the commodities which they want, and might 
have purchased cheaper from those nations. The whole amount of 
imports equalizes itself with the whole amount of exports. It is not at 
all necessary that this equality should exist; it never does exist in the 
trade of any country with every other country. Every one purchases 
what it does want from that country which affords it on the cheapest 
terms, and sells its products to these countries by which they are want- 
ed, and which give the highest price. . 

The most zealous advocates of the Protecting System do not pretend 
that their object is to lessen the amount of the American products, 
which, notwithstanding the restrictive laws of other nations, still find a 
market abroad. ‘They do not say that the cotton of the South, and the 
surplus of the wheat and other provisions of the middle States, bevond 
what is wanted for home consumption, shall not be exported. They 
intend to give an additional and near@gmarket to the cotton and wheat 
grower, but not to deprive them of te foreign market, which is still 
open to them ; to supply growing wants, for which the lessened exports 
can no longer pay, and not to increase those wants by preventing foreign 
nations from paying for the American products, which they still wish 
to purchase. The restrictions imposed by foreign nations do not afford 
a single reason, though they may serve as a pretence, for the adoption 
of restrictive measures on the part of the United States, which would 
not equally apply if the exports were redneced by a natural cause. The 
question still resolves itself inte that of public utility, and whether mea- 
sures intended to promote American industry fulfil that object. If, on 
the contrary, it is made less productive by the artificial direction given 
to it, than if lefito itself, the fact that foreign nations have imposed re- 
strictions injarious to the foreign trade of the United States, does not, 
in the slightest degree, change the state of the question, and is no rea- 
son whatever why a policy injurious to America should be adopted. 

This is so true that whatever their language may have been, the re- 
strictionists have acted on that principle. The regulations of France 
respecting bread stuffs and tobacco are similar to those of England, and 
atiect the interests of America in the same manner. In selecting for 
protection cotton and woollen manufactures, and iron, and favoring 
wines and foreign silk manufactures, the sole motive was the belief 
that the application of American indastry to the first objects would be 
a pablic benefit, and that it was not at ths time adapted to the cultiva- 
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metals, or applied to the payment of a debt, previously dae abroad; | 
and itis probable that both have taken place. Independent of private 
remittances on foreign account the amount of the Public Debt reim- 
bursed to foreigners appears to have exceeded their investments in 
other American stocks: and although, according to the official returns, 





tion of wine, and the manufacture of silk stuffs. The protecting dut 

has always been laid in reference to those branches of industry whie 
are deemed advantageous, and not at all to the restrictive measures of 
any particular foreign nation. : 
It may also be ebserved that the State which probably suffers most 
from the restrictions of foreign nations on its products, asks for no spe- 
cial protection. Virginia is a great growing, and the first tobacco 
growing State. The foreign restrictions operate in a far greater de 
ree on tobacco than any other article, without excepting bread stuffs. 
There can be no doubt that the consumption of tabaceo in France and 
England would be double of what it now is, was a free trade in that ar- 
ticle, with moderate duties, consistent with their policy. The change 
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of precious [pa that of France has been peculiarly injurious to the American pos: 
r 2,400,009 FE That country, before its revolution, consumed annually sate our ne 
ned that the [tions of pounds of American tobacco, instead of s1x millions, the a ; 
830, exceed. Meo i@ present consumytion. On the other band, the effect of ra cort 
» year 1899 FB jqws is much less than seems to be generally apprehended. oa oe, 
ra period of BBhas always supplied Great Britain with corn im years of great scare! ys 
ris Vary con. and rarely at other times. Canada does it now at all times, _ aaeper 
hich greatly FBof its exemption of laws which operate on the corn of every othe vosas- 
wary advan. ry. When the price of wheat in England is 60s sterling per a 
i manufac. PBgod it is supposed that the duty of 26s is 4 restriction on the sale © 
shows that American bread stuffs, it is forgotten that the duty is the very yonson 
are €Xposed PE which makes the price so high, and that, if there was none, the defi- 


that of encouraging the establishment of manufactures which would 
not otherwise have existed, or of inducing a greater number of persone 
to embark in those already existing. The propriety of the duty depends 
altogether on the probability of speedy success, that is to say, of the 
mauufacture being so far adapted to the circumstances of the country, 
that, after having been assisted by the duty in surmounting the first dub 
ficulties incident to every new undertaking, it will be able to sustain » 
self, and, without such assistance, to compete with the foreign article. 
It has been clearly shown that the manufacture is, otherwise, a losing 
concern, productive of national loss. . 
This leads to the important distinction between a permanent and a 


temporary protecting duty ; the first imposing a perpetual tax, for the 


rate of profits; and, since their insufficiency 1s the reason for granting 
the protecting duty, its first effect is to raise them. Domestic competi- 
tion may afterwards reduce them to a rate corresponding with those of 
other pursuits; but after they have been reduced to the lowest possible 
rate, the price of the protected commodity cannot be lessened, other- 
wise than by a torresponding diminution in the cost of producing it. 
A reduction of the price of labor, or of the raw material, are circum- 
stances independent of the Tariff, and over which the manufacturer has 
no control. Towards reducing the cost of producing the commodity, 
competition can have no effect, but in as far as it may stimulate im- 
provements in the manufacturing process; and for this there must be a 
sufficient motive. 
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B that progress. 


i wade Great Britain the first manufacturing country of the world, it 


Sond exclusive attention to commerce, followed the opposite course, and 


| not unite in a general system. 
i result bas been so ditferent in different countries. 


which there is pot a clause for the redactivon in her favor, of the exorl- 
f tant duties laid by Spain on certam manufactures. 


| objects of taste, and fancy articles, but few or no woollens, cottons, 


-jency im quantity would, in common years, be supplied by the coun- 
tries on the Baltic, where it is one-third cheaper than in the L. States, 
ond that the London market would not be much better than that of Am- 
gerdam now is. Be | 

There is an exception to the general principle. Retaliatory measures ; 
may be resorted to with more or jess success, according to the circum. } 
stances ; and as they may be more or less adapted to the object in view, | 
jut the purpose of inducing a nation to alter her policy and conduct. | 
Ju that case, such measures are of a temporary nature ; and a discussion | 
of their propriety is foreign to the question now under consideration. | 
Had this been the motive, the conree pursued would have been very 
jiferent. ‘Che commercial conventions would, according to the night | 





reserved, have been abrogated, and the manufactures of the countries | 


ia question exclusively taxed or prohibited. But it is believed that the | 
advecetes of the Protecting System would not hesitate to declare that it 
‘sin itself highly advantageous, and to avow that, unless convinced of | 
the utility of a modification, they will persevere in the same pohey, 
even if all the re strictions of foreign nations on the American trade were 
revoked. 

5. When the general prevalence of the Restrictive System, and the 
experience of other nations, are appealed to, the appeal is, in fact, only 
made to the result of that poliey in England. For it ts in England alone 
that the Prohibitory System, aud a complete success in establishing ma 
nufactures generally superior in cheapness and quality, are found united. 
The only legitimate inference that can be drawn from her example is, 
that both may subsist together. It would require a much more minute 
knowledge of the origin and gradual progress of the manufactures i 
that country, than any man does possess, to ascertain whether, m what 
branches, and how far, the Prohibitive System has promoted or impeded 
But if that system was the principal cause which has 


} 
i 
} 
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would have prodaced similar effects in all the countries where it was 
idopted, as well as in all the parts of the same country, whilst in those 
which had rejected it would be found destitute of manufactures. 

lt is quite true that the Restrictive or Prohibitory System, as a branch 
of monopolies, is of ancient origin, and has been adopted and perse- 
vered in for centuries, by most European nations. 


a Ce 


‘yy ! . . 
The only excep- 
ions are, perhaps, to be found in Holland; which, from her situation, 


in these countries subdivided into states or communities, which, like the 
United States hefore the adoption of the present Government, could 





The first obvions reflection is, why the 


—— 


The system appears 
to have been early adopted in Spain. ‘There is hardly a treaty conclu- 
ded during the 17th century between that country and England, in 


We need not state 
what is the situation of that country in thatrespect. Though of much 
nore ancient origin, it is admitted that the system has rigorously been 
adhered to in France, from the time of Colbert, to this moment, with 
the single exception of the few years which intervened between the 
treaty of commerce of 1736, with England, and the wars of the French 
Revolution. France continues wo enjoy the same superiority, even over 
England, in the silk manufacture, which she already had in the time of 
Colbert; bat is yet unable to compete with her in most other branches. 
This is evident from the statements of importations into the United 
States, which afforded the best criterion of the manufactures in which 
each nation may have a real saperiority. From France we import silks, 


linens, cutlery, or manufactures of leather. And, as pointing out the 
uue cause of success, it may be observed that a country may excel in 
certain particular branches of the same species of manufacture, in which 
itis, in general, inferior to its neighbors. Thus, England, inferior to 
France in every other branch of the silk manufacture, maintains her su- 
periority in that of silk stockings. 

Again: the system has not produced the same effect in the different 
parts of the same country. Manufactures flourish in Scotland as well 
as in England, whilst those of Lreland continue in a still more depressed 
state than her agrieulture. ‘The central parts of France exhibit a nearly 
similar inferiority to the northern section of that country; and our 
Southern, and even Western States, to New England. 

Switzerland is one of the few European countries to which the Re- 
strictive System has not extended; and is, nevertheless, that which, in 
proportion to her population, is next to England, the first manufacturing 
country of Europe. Exposed, like her, to the same revulsions, and to 
periods of distress, when the channels of superabundant manufactured 
products are obstructed, Switzerland, unprotected by any duties what- 
ever on foreiga merchandise, besides certain branches belonging parti- 


colarly to her, rivals England in the cotton, and France in the silk ma- 
nafactare. 


' is sold. 


Secondly, competition does not even reduce profits to their lowest | purpose of perpetuating a continued public loss—the other proper only 


rate, unless the supply of domestic commodities is equal to the wants of | when the prospect of speedy success 18 meariy Certain. For. if oy” 
the country. Whenever. and so long as this is not the case, a mono- | sary to be continued for a long while, the loss, continued for a period © 


poly is created, which will be attended with all its usual consequences, } years, may be greater than the object is worth ; and it would have been 
If, ‘instead of an elevated rate of duty, the similar foreign article is alto- | mach wiser to wait till the country was better prepared for commencing 
gether prohibited, the exorbitant price of the domestic commodity is | the manufacture. ‘The question is, how the Legislature, on subjects eo 
checked only by the lessened demand for it. That price is limited by |complex, is to decide whether there is a probability that the result will, 
that at which the foreign article can still be purchased, and by that alone, | im a short time, be favorable. We auswer, first, that, whenever the ap- 
when the: importation is not prohibited, but only charged with a heavy | plication is for gradually increasing, instead of a decreasing, rate of du 
duty. Improvements, tending to lessen the cost of produc tion, may, in tres, it is complete proof that the applicants wish a permanent, and not 
that case, still] be introduced by the manufacturer for his own benefit; |a temporary, duty ; secondly, that, whenever the protecting duty re 
but the price of the domestic commedity will, nevertheless, be exclu- quired is exorbitant, this likewise clearly proves that there is NO EXpee 
sively regulated by that at which the similar foreign article may be ob- | tation of a speedy favorable result. It is clear that the protection requir 
tained. : ed must be proportionate to the difficulty of establishing the manufae 
t is, therefore, only when the supply of the domestic manufacture is, | ture, and that the country is better prepared for those which require the 
or may, within a very short time, be made equal to the fall demand of }least protection. A moderate and uniform duty will naturally encow 
the country, that domestic competition may reduce the rate of profits, |rage these, without the necessity of any special legislative interferenee. 
and, ultimately, the cost of production. It cannot be doubted that, whilst those alone will be poseponed, which, for the very reason that 
when the competition is with foreign articles, the necessity of introdu- | they require a higher protection, ought not yet to be attempted. Instead 
cing the improvements requisite for that purpose, is much greater than j of an artificial and precarious system, the progress will be natural, stea 
when it is only between the American manufacturers. When the ma-|dy, and permanent. ‘The charges on imported articles vary according 
nufacture is already established at the time of laying the protecting | to their nature, are seldom, if ever, less than 10, and sometimes amount 
duty, the improvements which may afterwards take place would have | to 20 per centum. A general duty of 20 per centum, added to those 
been introduced at least as early, if the Restrictive System had not ex- | charges, would give an actual protection of 30 per cent.—much greater 
isted: and there may be instances where the duty prevents or retards | than that under which all the usual mechanic arts have been firmly es 
the adoption of such improvements. |tablished m the United States—greater than is asked by several branch- 
Sut a reduetion of price is, m no case whatever, due to the Tariff, so | es now suffering under the present partial system, and amply sufficient 
long as the similar foreign article cau still be imported, and the price of | for the encouragement of any manufacture which there is any probabi- 
the domestic commodity is pot reduced below that at which the foreign j lity of establishing successfully within a reasonable time. ‘The duty of 
Under those circumstances, the reduction is clearly due to a | 30 per centum, substituted in England, to the entire prohibition of fo- 
fall in the price of the foreign article, and is altogether independent of | reign silk stuffs, has, notwithstanding the clamors of those interested, 
the Tariff. If, in any instanee, the price of the domestic article hasim- | promoted, instead of injuring, the British manufactare ; and Mr. Ha 
mediately after the Tariff, fallen below the price at which the foreign ar- | Inilton, so often quoted, never proposed a protecting duty of 15 per cent. 
ticle could, thenceforth, be imported, it only proves that the duty was | ad valorem. 
higher than was necessary for the ostensible object in view. ‘The price It has been correcily observed, that, with the exception of the silk 
must fall as low as that at which the foreign article might have been | and some thread manufactures, the boasted departure, by Great Britain, 
purchased prior tothe protecting duty, before the national loss caused by from the restrictive system, 1s nominal, since the former high duties on 
itceases. It is only then that the domestic manufacture proves success- | articles which she afiords cheaper than any other country, were entirely 
ful and beneficial to the consumer, and to the com nunity at large. juseless. The reduction of a prohibitory to a duty of 15 per centum, 
Coarse cotton goods are the only protected branch w hich comes with- | proves, at least, that the price of the domestic article was actually reda- 
in that description ; and the causes of the fall of price, which operated | ced to a rate that did not fear foreign competition. But there is a giar 
almost situltaneonsty in England and America, are notorious and ac- | ing contradiction between the assertion “ that nine-tenths of the Amerr 
knowledged. They ‘cannot be better expressed, than in the words of |can People, who do not affect foreign luxuries and fashions, may be 
one of the manufacturers (Mr. Dexter) examined before the Commit- | clothed with woollen, cotton, fur, and leather fabries, of their own coub- 
tee on Manufactures in 1824. “It is owing to the improvement in ma- | try, better and cheaper than either could have been obtained abroad, if 
chinery, the reduced price of raw cotton, and the increased skill in the | the Tariff had never been enacted,” and the pertinacity with which the 
manufacture.” The reduction in the price of the raw material, was | restrictionists oppose the repeal or modification of the high dates, 1in- 
solely due to the increased supply compared with the demand. The | posed precisely on the coarsest cotton and woollen fabrics, which are worm 
manufactare was already firmly established before the year 1516. As | by nine-tenths of the people. 
early as the year 1810, there were, north of the Potomac, fifty mills for [ To be concluded in our next. } 
spinning cotton in operation, and twenty-five more that went into ope- | 
ration the ensuing year. The weaving business had commenced, but 


was not so far advanced. Under those circumstances, the improve- PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


ments in machinery, and the gradual acquisition of skill, would have | wees 


infallibly taken place with the common average duty, which was, at that , TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 























time, about 33 per cent. on the value. It is, at least, doubtful, whether 
the favorable result was hastened by the Tariff of 1816, which gave a | ——————— 
protecting duty of six cents and a quarter per yard, amounting to 624 

actual, and equivalent to 25 per cent. nominal daty ad valorem on the 
prime cost of the cheapest India cotton goods at that tune imported. 

A similar fall of price, and owing to the same causes, took place in 
England, notwithstanding the partial competition of East India goods. 
It is well known that the returns of the eficial value of British exports, 
having been fixed Jong ago, and never been changed, represents the 
quantities, as the returns of the declared, show the actual ralue of each 
species of merchandise. The official value of cotton goods exported, e <2 
amounted, in 18134, to £16,535.528, and, in 1817, te £21,445,565 ster- Resolved, That, in addition to the Report of the British House of 
ling. The declared value for those two years, was £17,241,884 and | Commons, on the subject of the use of steam carriages on common 
£10,522,357 respectively: but the true value for the year 1214, was, on | roads, which has been ordered to be printed by this House, so much of 
account of the depreciated currency, only £14.655,601. Whilst the | the Report onthe Ohio and eps pote: Canal as relates to the actual 
quantity had, during that period of 13 years, increased near 30, the | and relative cost of canals and rail roads, be printed; the selection of 
value had decreased more than 22 per cent., or, in other words, the | the above information to be made by the Committee on Internal Im- 
price of cotton goods had fallen near one-half. provements. 

The suggestion that this fall in Great Britain was in any degree due Mr. LETCHER moved that the Committee of the Whole be dis- 
to the competition with the American article, is quite groundless; since charged from the further consideration of the bill appropriating certain 
it was the result, partially, of the fall in the price of the raw material, lands in Alabama for the improvement of the ‘I qoneae and Coosa 
which operated at the same time on both countries, principally to im- | TVers ; and the bill for constructing a national road from Zanesville, in 
provements which originated in England, and were subsequently adopt- Ohiv, to Florence, in Alabama, and that the same be committed to the 
ed in America. It would be still more preposterous to ascribe the fall | Committee of the W hole on the state of the Union. He called for the 
of price in the foreign article to American competition, with respect to | yeas and nays on this proposition. 





Tuacrspay, Fesrvary 16, 1832. 


HOUSE.—The House then took up the resolution of Mr. MER- 
CER, for the printing of 5000 extra copies of the Report of a commit- 
tee of the British House of Commons on the subject of the use of 
steam carriages on roads. It was agreed to bya vote of Ayes 78; 
Noes 45. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, by consent of the House, offered the following 


resolution, which lies on the table one day : 











If these observations do not prove that the Restrictive System may 
not, in some instances, accelerate the establishment of manufactures, 
they show conclusively that a Tariff acts, at best, but a very secondary | 
part, and that there are some other causes far more efficient in promo- | 
lng domestic industry. A sufficient capital, and a certain density of | 
population are necessary requisites; and agricultare will, in preference | 
to manufactures, attract labor in countries or districts where virgin land 
is abundant, and within the reach of all. But a single glance at the 
inap of Europe, will satisfy every intelligent observer, that the great su- 
periority of some over other countnes, in other respects equally fitted 
for manufactares, is due to the nature of the Government, to laws 
which, at least, secure to men the proceeds of their industry, to liberty, 
or at least comparative liberty, and to the diffusion of knowledge, and | 
superior intelligence, skill, and activity, the infallible offspring of unre- 
strained industry, and political, religious, and civil liberty. 











We may also, before we dismiss this branch of the subject, and in| 


order to rebut those general assertions of the ruin that attends all na-! 
tions Which rely, in any considerable degree, on foreign trade for a mar- 
ket, appeal to that which we know best, which we have seen and en- 
joyed—to the experience of North America. Assisted only by the ordi- 
uary mechanical arts, and with hardly any manufacturing establish-| 
nents, America, during two centuries, relied almost exclusively on the | 
cultivation of her soil, and on the exportation of its products to foreign | 


ports; and her progress during that period, in population, wea!th, and | 
, . ee . . . . ' 
ail the arts of civilization, as well as in the general diffusion of know-| 


ledge and happiness through all the classes of society, stands unparal-| 
ieled in the annals of mankind. A change of cireamstances may induce | 
4 partial and gradual alteration in the pursuits of her citizens ; and we 
may rest assured that, if not diverted by legislative interference, they | 
Will, as heretofore, embrace those best adapted to their situation 
Since the national loss, produced by high duties on importutions, con- | 
tists of the difference between the former and the new artificial price, | 
the evil will cease whenever the product of the protected domestic ma- 
nufacture can be afforded, and is sold at the same price as the similar fo- 
reign article, free of the protecting duty. The advocates of the Re- 
‘trictive System insist that this is the nataral.and necessary consequence 
of the protecting duty, and is produced by the domestic competition. 
Itgnust be observed, in the first place, that domestic competition can 
ave no effect, either on the wages, tae price of the raw materials, o, 
that of provisions, or machinery, or of any other article necessary fo, 


| but actually more since than before. 


_ tation, which is still forty, and. prior to the last war, amounted to eighty, 


| a ton. 


such as iron and sugar. of which we export none, and import greater | ‘The call being sustained by the requisite number, they were ordered. 
quantities than heretofore. Omitting the years 1813 to 1816, during Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, called for a division of the question. _ 
which the annual average consumption of imported sugar was, by rea-| The question was then taken on the first bill, which was committed 
son of the war, reduced to little more than forty millions of pounds, the | to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, by a vote of 
annual average quantities on which the duty was actually collected, ap- Ayes 89—Noes 86. we 
pear, by the Treasury returns, to have been— aa bill was similarly referred, by a vote of Ayes 92~— 
7 TII—1TRN5 sccccccccccedayes vo oe. ; 
A ~ Jl, Ad a ORE RR eal Pry ey The resolution offered by Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, calling om 
1817—J823.... ccc ce ccceee 57,630,000 the Secretary of War for a statement of the contracts for cannea and 
PP24—TRBO. ee eee ee ee 64,440,000 ge bn Ba en Aa _— >. i +S ke Sie ae 
, , iP Mr. d said, the information wou e foun 
We have imported less than if we had not had the Louisiana sugar, | a.-uments from the War Department since that period. 
; (Precis m= fore; aprrey — only re our} Mr. REED shortly stated his reasons for wishing the informatios, 
_aesatgge. msc. Asa oe peng? 2 2 pom Pome = eo prs and stated that he should be able to show from it that we were paying 
with respect to iia: to which a ‘shall pani advert. : 20 sad Commas mers than = ought ead shot, "= accommodate wwe qua 
We will only observe, here. that the decline of price in the Pittsburg ery ovestion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, the words “and the ori 
iron, which cannot be ascribed to that of the foreigu article, is also in- 4 piling iy ad hot” niin aennaed eb Yin cea 
dependent of the Tariff. The iron works of West Pennsylvania were o Wie-anedidanaies nae seal pense; 
and stil egntinue to be protected against foreign tron; and that made ; me Aare fe: : 1 , 
within one hundred a of the sea shore by the expense of transpor- q the SPEAKER laid before the House . Message from the Presi- 
ent of the United States, relative to the removal of the Indians. 
dollars aton. Considerable fortunes were made by the owners of the Un meng of M * a oe nena the eo fenumtan a 
establishments which were directed with skill, frugality, and a sufficient | from the oe . _ “ae gpa a, omamtiee ¢& ie 
capital; but, there being no competition, the iron was dear and of in- dian nee iaaae lead he? a ~tthe a antiieteisetion Sens tin 
ferior quality. The price of transportation was greatly diminished some g The “be the T _ po a eC 5 ~ ie Mis of 
time afler the peace, and the Juniata to of a one”, quality, was Sehes aesuve of Seeeltnasia tik + aggre a38 ee mt, 
bronght to Pittsbarg, at the expense of S30, and sold for $100 to $120 a ac 2 aaa a" 
. This. united with saleebiiile circumstances, ads os which the On the motion of Mr. W HY! i — ee it was referred te 
Western country thea labored, prostrated the iron works for a while. iam Committee — Coins, and ordered to Ppa: : 
But there was no intiinsic impediment ; and. with more experience, by | Apportionment Bill.—The engrossed bill for the apportionment of 
the partial application of coal, and various other improvements, the iron | Tepresentation among the several States, according to the fifth census, 
business has been revived, and the price of iron,of much better quality | was the next business of the House. ; 
than formerly. reduced to about $90. The competition of the Janiata| The question was upon the passage of the bull, and upon which the 
iron operated, in this instance, in the same manner as if it had been of , vote was as follows : 
foreign origin. Had it not been for it, the iron of West Pennsylvania YEAS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, C. Allan, R. Allen, Allison, 
would neither have been improved in quality or have declined in price. | Anderson, Angel, Archer, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, Barnwell, 
And this effect has been produced without the slighest assistance | Barringer, Barstow, J. Bates, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James B'ain 
from the Tanff, or any other cause, with the same competition to en- | John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, J. C. Broadhead, Bucher, 
counter, and through no other means than a judicious application of Bullard, Burd, Burges, Cambreleng, Carr, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, . 


skill and enterprize. Clayton, Collier, Connor, B. Cooke, Cooper, Coulter, Craig, Craw’ - 


«é se 


at te 








manufacturing process. It can operate, mediately, only on the 


The only effect that can possibly be ascribed to a protecting duty, is, ford, Davenport, Dayan, Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, Duncan, / 
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102 


Banner of the Conustitutiot. 





Evers Evans, Felder, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gor- 
i» Griffin, W. Hall, Hawes, Hawkins, Heister, Hogan, Holland, 
garie, Isacks, Jewett, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, 
Kennon, A. King, J. King, H. King, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, 
Letcher, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, 
MecCaviy, W. MeCoy, R. McCoy, McDuffie, Mclntire, McKennan, 
Milligan, T. R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, 
Pearce, Pierson, Polk, Potts, Rencher, Roane, Root, Russel, W. B. 
Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, 
Sutherland, Taylor, P. Thomas, W. Thompson, J. Thomson, Tompkins, 
Tracy, Verplanck, Vinton, Ward, Wardwe!l!, Wane, E. Whittlesey, F. 
Whittlesey, C. P. White, E. D. White, Wickliffe, and Wilde—130. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Appleton, Armstrong, N. Barber, J. 8. 
Barbour, lL. C. Bates, Beardsley, Briggs, J. Brodhead, Cahoon, Choate, 
L.. Condict, 8. Condit, E. Cooke, (rane. Creight n, J. Davis, Dear- 
born, Denny, Dickson. Doddridge. Ellsworth, E. Everett, HW. Everett, 
Grennel, T. H. Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hodges, lioffman, Howard, 
Hubbard, Hunt, Hantington, Irvin, Jarvis, C. C. Johnston, Kendall, 
' Lecompte, Mercer, Newton, Pitcher, Randolph. J. Reed, FE. C. 
heed, Slade. Southard, Storrs, F. Thomas, Vance, Washington, Wat- 
mough, Weeks, Wilkin, Wheeler, Williams, and Young—5d&. 

So the bill Wis passed. 


; 
Soutit 


LCTr, 





The House resumed the consideration 
Carolina Claims Bill. 


Carolina Claims. 


of the South 


Phe | Was on concurring in the amendment of the committee, 
of seven thousand five hundred dollars for blankets used in the service 


of the Unite i 
Ave ~ jv— Vos os Ste 


States, 


Upon a division it was carried by a vote of 


Me. WICKLIFFE stated that the principle of the bill was of such 


importanee that he should call for the yeas and nays. The call was 
T 
Sips! } eee? 

Mr. DRAYTON moved an amendment to strike out the third clause 

of the bill, which provides payments for muskets at the present con- 
| ct piste’ 


| , the State of South Carolina having egreed to receive mus- 
kets instead. ‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mi \WV HITTLESEY ‘ of Ohio, moved to strike out the first and 

sections of the bill, which allowed interest upon the advances 

made tor the service of the United States. A bill trom the Senate, he 

said, liad been referred to the Committee on Clauns, for allowing in- 


=r yond 


terest upon advanees made by all the States to the United States, and 
the committee, whilst they retained the principle of the bill to give in- 
terest on all advances, had established ceriain rules ef computing 
t! erest. They thought it preferable to inclade the interest in the 


general bill than to make a specific provision for it. 

Me. HUNTINGTON contended, that whether there were a prece- 
dent for the payment of interest in such cases or not, he could not say, 
but the principles of immutable justice required that there should be 
ile should vote for the allowance of imtervest to South Carolina, 
because, both from equity and justice, she was asx much entitled to it as 
to the principal sam. He had no fear that the Government would ever 
i me bankrupt by discharging its just debts. ve t, if it look ev ry 
from the Treasury, he (Mr. H.) would vote in ‘the affimative 
of any constitutional propesition to raise the necessary funds to pay 


: 
Cittaaeti 


ete 


ai 
Mr. BURGES asked by what authority Congress could interpolate 


new provisions in the terms of acontract’?) The existing law, at the 
time of the advances, required the payment of interest, and what right 
had they now to endeavor to exonerate themseives from nu? They 
might as well attempt to add a condition to a bond, or change the 
date of, or the rate of interest in, a promisory note. From the moment 
when movev goes out of the hands of hun who owns it into those of 


him who borrows it, interest commences, and ought to be pa: 
Carolina might, by the Constitution, as a sovereign State, have de- 
clared war against{Great Britain when imvaded; but it did not; it lent 
its aid to the General Government ; it advanced its money, and furnish- 
ed its arms and troops, and the Government was as much bound to pay 
for them, as if they had been borrowed from France, Spain, or Hol- 
land 

After some farther remarks from Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, 
Aun i Mer. ELLSWORTH, 

Mr. ADAMS expressed bimself in favor of this amendment, not that 
he denied the justice of the claim for mterest, but that he thought it 
should be included in the general bill. 

The amendment of Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, was then ne- 
eatived without a division. 

- The question then recurred on the engrossing the bill for a third 
reading 

The votes were as follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Allison, Anderson, Appleton, 


South 


Ashley. N. Barber, J. S. Barbour, Barowel!, Barringer, 1. C. Bates, 
J. Lowes, Bell, Bergen, Bethune. James Blair, John Blair, Bouldin, 
Briggs, Becher, Builard, Bard, Burges, Cahoon, Cambreleng, Carr, 
Carson, Chandler, Chinn, Choate, Clatborne, Clayton, E. (Cook, B. 


Co Coulter, Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Davenport, J. 
Davis, W. R. Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Doddridge, Doubleday, 
Drayton, Elisworth, G. Evans. J. Evans, FE. Everett, Felder, Fitzgerald, 
Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Grennell, Grifha, T. H. Hall, W. Hall, 
[iawes, Hawkins, Heister, Hogan, Howard, Huntington, Ihrie, Irvin, 
Isacks, R. M. Johnson, C. Johnson, C. C. Johnston, Kavanaugh, Ken- 
dell, A. King, J. King, H. King, Kerr, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lewis, 
Af ardis, Mason, Marshall, McCarty, McDatiie. Mercer, Milligan. Mitch- 
ell. Muhlenberg. Newnan, Newton, Nackol!s, Patton, Pearce, Pier- 
Pitcher, Plummer, Polk, Randolph, J. Reed, Reucher, Roane, 
Russel, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Speight, 
Stanberry, Stephens, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, W. Thompson, J. 
Phomson, Tompkins, Tracy, Verplanck, Ward, Washington, Wat- 
mough, Wayne; C. P. White, E. D. White, Wild, and Young—130, 
NAYVS.— Messrs. Adams, Angel, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Bab- 
cock, Banks, Barstow, Beardsley, Bouck, J. Grodhead, Clay, Clayton, 
ke, Collier, Condit, Connor, Dayan, Dickson, Gaither,” Harper, 
otfeim, Hubbard, Jewett, Kennon, Lecompte, Letcher, Mann, W. 
VeCouv, R. MeCoy, Meintre, McKennan, Potts, E. C. Reed, Soule. 
ware, Staadifer, Taylor, P. Thomas, Vance, Vinton, Wardwell, 
Weeks, Wheeler, E. Whittlesey, PF. Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Williams, 
and Worthimgton—47. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading to-morrow. 
‘The House, at 5 o'clock, adjourned. 


~ rd. 





1832 

SUNATE.— Apportionment Bill.—The bill from the House, for the 
apportionment of the Representatives among the several States, accord- 
ing to the filth census, was read the second time ; when 

Mr. WEBSTER moved to refer it to a Select Committee of seven 
members ; which was agreed to. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for members of the committee ; 
on counting which, it appeared that the following gentlemen were 
chosen t—Messrs. Webster, Buckner, Hayne, Marcy, Tipton, Dallas, 
lorsyth. 

Ve Clay's Resolution. —The Senate resumed the consideration of 

.epecial order—Mr. CLAY'S resolution on the Tariff—and 

Vir. EWING, of Ohio, occupied the floor for the balance of the day, 


Faipay, Fesravany 17, 


" wut concluding his speech, in favor of the resolution. 
Ihe Senate adjourned over to Monday neat. 


HotU Sh—Mr. BLAIR, of Tennessee, from the Committee on Inter- 
nal i prove nents, reported a bill to provide for laving out and eon- 
og a uetional read from Portsmouth, in the State of Ohio. toa 
poit south of the Lynville mountain, in North Carolina. It was read 
tyoce, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House. 

Pertrai of Washemgton.—The resolution reported by Mr. JARVIS, 
for the obtainment ot a pertrait of Washington, for the Hall of the 
itouse, from Mr. VANDERLYN, was cousidered and agreed to. 


siruc: 


- _-_ a 
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The resolution offered by Mr. WILLIAMS, on the preceding day, 
was adopted. 

Senth Carolina Claims.—'The engrossed bill for the settlement of the 
South Caroliva claims, was read a third time and passed. 

The House then took up the appropriation bills. 





Sarunpay, Fesrvary 18, 1e3l. 

SENATE did not sit to day. 

HOUSE.—Mr. DANIEL presented a petition praying that a road 
may be opened from the Ohio river to the Southern States; which was 
referred to the Committee on Internal Lmprovement. 

‘The resolution reported from the Committee on the Public Buildings, 
authorizing the President of the United States to employ Horatio 
Greenough, of Massachusetts, to execute. in marble, a pedestrian 
statue of Washington, to be placed in the Rotunda of the Capitol, the 
head to be a copy of Houdon's bust of Washington, and the acces- 
sories to be left to the judgment of the artist. 

The yeas and nays were taken as follows: 

Yeas | 14—Nays—50 

So the House agreed to the resolution. 

Commodore Decatur. ‘The House went to the special order of 
the day, which was the bill to compensate Susan Decatur, widow and 
legal representative of Captain Stephen Decatur, deceased, and others. 
‘The bill was reported on the 23d December, 1831, by Mr. CARSON, 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motvon of Mr. CARSON, the House went into a Committec 
of the Whole, Mr. SPEIGHT in the Chair. 

Mr. CARSON addressed the committee in support of the bill. 

The committee rose, and reported progress. 

And the House, at half past 4 o'clock, Adjourned. 





Monpay. Fesrvary 20, 1832. 


SENATE.—Mr. Clay's Resolution.—The resolution of Mr. CLAY, 
in relation to the ‘Tariff, was taken up; and 

Mr. EWING concluded his speech in favor of the resolution and of 
the Protective System. 

‘The tollowing bills from the louse were read twice, and, on motion 
of Mr. SMITH, referred to the Committee on Finance: 

The bill making appropriations for fortifications for the year 1832; 

The bill making appropriations for Revolutionary and other pension- 
ers of the United States, for the year 1°52; 

The bill making appropriations for the naval service of the United 
States, for the year Is32; and 

The bill providing for the arrearges of the naval service of the 
United States prior to January 1732. 

The bili for the settlement of the claims of the State of South Caro- 
lina against the United States, was read twice, and, on motion of Mr. 
MiLLER, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

HOUSE.—Mr. HEISTER presented a memorial from citizens of 
Pennsylvania, residing in Lancaster County, praying 
construction of a bridge across the river Susquehannah 

Bank of the United States.—Mr. ‘THOMAS, of Ohio, said, he felt 
himself called pon lo submit i propos on lo the llouse. in relation to 
avery important question, As a necessary means of enlightening the 
public mind, he should move the following resolution ; 

Resolved, That the Act incorporating the Bank of the United States, 
and an Act amendatory thereto, be printed for the use of the Members 
of Uiis louse. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG sugyested the propriety of inclading in the 
resolution the printing of the old charter of the Bank of the United 
States. 

Mr. THOMSON acquiesced in the modification; and the resolution, 
as moditied, was agreed to. 

Washington's Birth-day.—Mr.'THOMAS, of Louisiana, offered the 
following resolution, which was read a first and second time, engrossed, 
and subsequently read a third ime, and passed. i 

Resolved, ‘That, in respect to the Centennial Birth-day of George 
Washington, the two Houses of Congress will adjourn from the 21st to 
the 23d of the present month; and that the presiding officers of the 
two Houses be respectively authorized to adjourn them accordingly. 
The bill to amend an Act for the relief of certain insolvent debtors 
of the U. States was then taken up. 

The question was on the engrossment of the bill. 
A short debate ensued, and the further consideration of it was post- 
poned until to-morrow. 


for aid in the 


1832. 

SENATE.—Mr. WEBSTER, from the Select Committee appoint- 
ed to consider the bill for the apportionment of the Representatives 
umong the several States according to the Sth census, reported the 
same without amendment, and gave notice that he should call it up on 
to-inorrow week (Wednesday. ) 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Finance, to which kad been 
referred the bills from the House making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice of the Luited States; for the arrearages of the navy prior to Janu- 
ary 1°32; for the fortifications of the United States; and for the payment 
of Revolutionary and other peusioners, reported them severaily without 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH having stated the importance to the service of the 
United States of speedily passing the above bills, they were, by unanl- 
mous consent, read the third ume and passed. 

The Tariff.—The Senate resumed the consideration of the special 
order, (Mr. CrLay’s resolution.) when, 

Mr. MILLER, of South Carolina, addressed the 
adjournment, in opposition to the protective po!icy. 
concluded, when 

The Senate adjourned over to Thursday. 


Tvurspay, Fepravary 2], 


Senate until its 


Mr. M. had not 


HOUSE.—Preceedings not rece-ved. 





Tuurspay, Feprvuary 23, 1832. 





SENATE.——Mr. HILL presented the petition of a number of in- 
habitants of New Hampshire, praying for an appropriation for the im- 
provement of a branch of the Piscataqua. Referred to the Committee 
vn Commerce. 

Mr. EWING presented a memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Ohio, praying for an appropriation for the construction of a road 
from Zanesville, in Ohio, to Florence, in Alabama. 

Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported, 
with an amendment, the bill for the settlement of the claims of the State 
of South Carolina against the United States. 

Mr. Clay's lcsolution —The resolution of Mr. CLAY, on the sub- 
ject of the Tariff, was taken up; and 

Mr. MILLER concluded his speech in opposition to the Protecting 
System. 

‘On motion of Mr. DALLAS, the Senate then adjourned. 





HOUSE. Mr. CLAYTON proposed the following resolution— 
which was postponed until Monday: 

Resolred, ‘That a Select Committee be appointed to examine into the 
affairs of the Bank of the United States, with power to send for persons 
and papers, and to report the result of their inqniries to the House. 

The SPEAKER presented to the House a communication from the 
Secretary of War, in relation to the claims of Connecticut upon the 
United States. 

The bill reported by Mr. TAYLOR, from the Committee on Patent 





Laws, granting a patent to certain aliens, was read a second time. 


_— 


Mr. TAYLOR briefly stated the circumstances upon which the }jy 
was founded. It grants a pateut for the manufacture of rope from flay 
by an improved mode of fixiug the fibres longitudinally, by means 
machinery. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading to-morrow. 

On ‘motion of Mr. McDUFFIF— 

The House went into a Committee of the Whole on the state of ty 
Union—Mr. ‘TAYLOR in the Chair—and took up the bill making ay, 
propriations for the Army, for the year 1532. ' 

After which— 

The Committee, on motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, proceeded to tly 
consideration of the General Appropriation Bill, providing for the sup, 
port of the Government, for the year 1c32. 

Afier the various items had been gone through, and the blanks fil) 
up— 

‘The Committee rose, and reported the bill ; and 
The House adjourned. 


Fripay, Feervary 24, 1232. 

SENATE.——The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate , 
letter from the Governor of Virginia, with certain resolutions adopted 
by the Legislature of that Commonwealth, on the subject of the remy. 
val of the remains of George Washington from Mount Veruon. 

After the transaction of some unimportant business— 

On motion of Mr. MARCY, the Senate went into the consideratio: 
of Executive business ; and, when the doors were opened, 

The Senate adjourned over to Monday next. 

HOoUSE.—The following resolution, submitted by Mr. LI 
COMPTE, was taken up: é 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to jn. 
quire into the expediency of amending the Constitution of the United 
States, so that the Judges of the Supreme Court, and of the inferior 
Courts, shall hold their offices for a limited term of years. 

Mr. WILLLAMS asked for the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH asked for the yeas and nays on the question of 
its adoption ; and they were ordered and taken—when it was negatiy 
ed, by a vote of \yes 41—Noes 127. 

Washington's Remains.—The SPEAKER presented a communica 
tion from Francis I. Brook, transmitting a letter from the Governor of 
Virginia, with the resolations of the Legislature of that State, on the 
subject of the removal of the remains of George Washington. 

On motion of Mr. CARSON~ 

The House went into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Uniwon—Mr. SPEIGHT in the Chair—and took up the bill te compe: 
sate Mrs. Susan Decatur and others. 

After some debate— 

The Committee rese, and tie House adjourned. 


Saturpay, Ferrvary 25, 32 


The SENATE did not sit to-day. 


HOUSE.——Mr. ADAMS submitted the following resolution— 
which lies one day on the table : 

Resolred, That the President of the United States be requested, if, in 
his judgment, not incompatible with the public interest, to cause copies 
of the instructions and correspondence relating to the negociation of the 
‘Treaty with the Sublime Porte. to be laid before this blouse 

‘The bill granting patents to certain aliens, was read a third time, and 
passed, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting information on the subject of cannon 
and shot. 

The House went into a Committee of the Whole, upon the bill tw 
compensate Mrs. Susan Decatur and others. 

After some discussion— 

The Committee rose ; and the House, at half past four o'clock, ad- 

journed. 


ae 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1832. 
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Washington's Centennial Birth-Day was celebrated in this 
city, on the 22d inst., with a degree of enthusiasm and splen- 
dor never before exeeeded in this country. The procession 
extended nearly four miles, and exhibited a variety of deco- 
rations, and a tasteful display of flags, banners, and badg- 
es, highly agreeable to the sight, and presented, to an hundred 
thousand spectators, a matter-of-fact illustration of the powers 
of human industry. On the various cars or stages which ap- 
peared in the procession, there were carried on, or emblems 
exhibited of, the trades of blacksmiths, coopers, hatters, ba- 
kers, tin-men, brass-founders, tobacconists, ship-carpenters, 
boat-builders, shoe-makers, tanners, curriers, spinners, weay- 
ers, glass-blowers, and various others ; aud, what was highly 
gratifying to behold, every man and boy in this whole proces- 
sion was well-dressed. It is not our intention to enter into a 
detailed account of this celebration, which will be as memora- 
ble, in the annals of Philadelphia, as that of 1788 ia honor of 
the Federal Constitution ; but we have not a doubt that a 
large majority of the lookers-on honestly believe that the me- 
chanics who appeared in the procession are enabled to get 
their living, not by the exercise of their muscular strength, and 
skill, and enterprize, such as have been exhibited on this occa- 
sion, but by the miraculous operation of a system which com- 
pels them to pay double price for maoy of the prime necessa- 
ries of life, aud which, by imposing a similar tax upon all their 
customers, necessarily dimiuishes their power to purchase the 
articles which they have for sale. 





We have been favored, by its author, with a neat pamphlet, 
of 72 pages octavo, entitled ** Two Leetures on Political Eco- 
nomy, delivered at Clinton Hail, before the Mercantile Library 
Association of the City of New York, on the 23d and 30th of 
December, 1821—by William Beach Lawrence.” These Lec- 
tures we have read with great pleasure and profit. The author 
is master of nis subjeet, and, whilst he avoids intermeddling 
with the unhappy dissentions which exist at this day in refgr- 
ence to the Restrictive System, he lays down the principles of 
the science, and maintains them with the true spirit of philo- 





sophy. “These productions do honor to the author, as well: as to 
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vend the continuance of the Union. 


pretend to be incredulous, or else treat the subject with bravado, and 


—S——— 


ne City of New York, and we cannot permit the occasion to 
ass Without congratulating the friends of Free Trade, through . 
at the United States, upon ranking amongst their champions 
» able and scientific a writer as Mr. Lawrence. We shall 
sake an early occasion to lay before our readers some extracts 


om these Lectures, which we should have done to-day, but 
for the space occupied by Mr. Gallatin’s masterly Memorial, 
which we shall conclude in our next. 

— 

A correspondent of the New York Gazette, in a letter from 
Washington, published some time ago, says, in relation to the 
viseussion which arose out of Mr. Mercer's resolution to raise 
, Standing Committee on Internal [mprovements— 

«The vote stood 96 to 90, and there were negatives enough among 
‘ But the policy of 


ryternal Improvements by the Fed ral Government has got its death- 


be absentees to have decided it in the negative. 


varrant, and will, at this session, receive its death-blow.”’ 

Whether the policy of Internal Improvement by the Federal 
Coverninent has got its death-blow or not, as far as the Con- 
-ess is concerned, ove thing is very clear, and that is, that its 
jeath-warrant will never be recalled so loug as the mao who 
eoed it continues at the head of affairs. 

——— 

The Ohio Argus, of January 28th, in copying our article on 

e Silk-Stocking System, which appeared on the 18th of that 
month, made a typographical error, which very materially al- 
ered the sense. In that part of the article wherein it is said 
bat Mr. Clay's resolution “is to abolish the duties which fall 
chiefly upon the rich, and to retain those which fall chiefly upou 
he poor and working classes,” all that part which ts expressed 
» italics was accidentally omitted, which gave Mr. Clay credit 
fur a course of policy of which he has yet never as much 2s 


creamed. 





Two letters have been published in the Eastern Argus, from 
Washington, dated on the 27th of January, from which we ex- 
rract the following : 

“ The Tariff is the mos 
Congress, and on its satisfactory adjustment will, f fear and believe, de- 


and all-important subject of this session of 


More on this subject hereafter.” 
“The Taritf folks appear determined not to abate an inch of their 

pretensions, and the cousequence will be, if they have the courage to 
jhere to them, that the Union of these States will be dissolved. I Lave 

sisted this conclusion as long as | was able, and have at length come 


itwith sorrow. but the evidence is irresistible. ‘The manufacturers 


1) bet them ro. And the South will go ’ There is THO civision ot Se 1)- 


nent among them. This isthe second attempt of the New England 
stocracy to dissolve the Union. The first proved abortive by the vir- 
e of our yeomanry ; so, having nothing to hope for from that quarter, 
Hartford Convention folks now seem determived to drive off th 
south, and | ure atly fear that thes will suneceed in this effort.” 


ee 
The following precious confession of the profits of the woo! 
monopoly, is worthy of notice, coming as it does from the 
ead quarters of the American System ia New England. 


Weot.—The price of this article will not probably materially flue- 
ate during the coming season. ‘The average price of good lots may 
quoted at SU cents per lb. which vields the grower and the manufac- 
turer about an equal profit. As the flocks increase throaghout the coun- 
try the price will be reduced and the facilities for growing it increased. 
Ii will then become an article of regular and certain profit, not subject 
to fluctuation from speculations in the market, and not liable to be etfect- 
ed by good or bad seasons so much as other staple products of the coun- 
try. We have heard it remarked by those extensively engaged in woo! 
growing, that whatever the article brings m the market over 25 cents 
per Ib. is clear profit; and there can be no doubt but it will be a long 
me ere the price is reduced to that.—Lovell Journal. 


ee 

Some of the Southeru papers, besides those of South Caro- 
ina, speak their sentiments pretty plainly as to what may be 
expected from a perseverance of the Manufacturers in their 
‘ystem of monopolies. As a specimen, we give the following, 
ia Which there appears to be no ambiguity. 


From the Columbus ( Geo.) Enquirer, of Jan. 21. 
The movements in Congress begin to have an air of much interest. 
Questions of importance begin to be agitated, and the champions of both 
sides begin to make preparations for the contest. On the 11th inst. the 
vhole city was gathered together to hear Mr. Clay, upon the subject of 
i¢@ modinieation of the Tariff; not sach a modification as will relieve 
the Southern people from the burdens which they bear, but which re- 
moves ouly that part which bears upon the Manufacturers, and leaves 
upon us of the South the whole weight of that accursed and intolerable 
system. After Mr. Clay had concluded, Mr. Hayne fhade a few re- 
warks, and moved for the postponement of the subject antil Monday. | 
the 16th. We may, therefore, look for some able and interesting debate 
ipon the subject. But there must be something besides debate—there 
uiust be action—npon this subject. The feelings of the South cannot 
e soothed, nor their sufferings relieved, by splendid declamation. The | 
‘vends of the “ Protective System” are endeavoring to forestall any at- 
‘empt at the total overthrow of this abominable system, by a seeming 
‘how of concession and moderation, which covers an unyielding deter- 
mination to oppress. But it will not do—the Tariff must undergo, dur- 
ug this session of Congress, a radical—yes,a radical and substantial— 
modification, or else the Tariff will operate only on the Tariff States. 











Facts laugh at theory.—When the price of coffee, owing to 
‘0 increased demand in the markets frequented by a hundred 
tnd fifty millions of people, rese two or three cents a pound, 
‘0 spite of the diminution of our duty, we were told that 
“facets laugh at theory.”” But, now, that teas have fallen 
‘ince our reduction of the duty on teas, without having fallen 
in any other part of the world, as far as is yet known, we 
lear nothing of facts laughing at theory. The reason is, that 
facts langh at theory, on the other side of the mouth. 

The fact is, that the fall in the price of tea, which has. ta- 
ken place since the first of January, has presented a beautiful 


''The fall has not been quite equal to the amount of the duty 
taken off, and for the very obvious reason, that the demand | 
has increased with the diminution of price, aud as tea cannot 
be spun or wove ata moment's notice, like a bale of domestics. 
but must come from China, time is requisite to give the con- | 
sumer the full benefit of the reduction. 


concerned 


a bushel. 


are borings 1000 feet below the surface of the earth. 
seems that the American System is to have credit for all the | 


beneficial results with which philosophy aod enterprize have 


shop, and asked the barber to shave him, for charity. 
latter, not relishing much the idea of employing his American | 
industry for nothing, and still not wishing to deny so reasona- 
ble a request, told the mendicant to sit down, and asked him, 
if he would prefer a foreign razor, or an American System 
razor. 
shave the smoothest, pronounced in its favor, when the Knight 
of the Suds fell to work with an instrument, such as that cele- 
brated by the renowned inventor of the famous Strop, in the 
following dialogue between a man with a grissly beard and 


an Echo. 


by one of our own countrymen, engaged in the same inven- 
tive career, thus: 





illustration of the truth of the principle that duties are taxes. 


—— al 


Salt Making.—An intelligent individual who was once | 





in making salt in Ohio, remarked to us the othe: 


heard of some water so strong, that 55 gallons would produce | 


pi . 5 
hus, it} 
| 


enriched this country. 


—_—_—_—_———— eee 
A beggar with a long beard went one day into a barhers’ 


The | 


' 


The poor wretch, supposing that the latter would 


} 
i 


Man.—My razor’s dull. not fit to hack wood. 
Echo.—Go to Pacilnccad. 


Which lines were once so beautifully and closely imitated 


+ . 
tates. 


which are at 
whose setts are deficient. 
shall expect those who may write for them to pay the postage 
of their letters, unless they at the same time should remit money 
in payment of subscriptions. \f we are in possession of the Nos. 
ealled for, we will forward them by mail ; if not, we will not 
put the applicant to the expense of postage for the mere an- 
nouncement of our inability to comply with his request. 





Man.—My razor’s dull, not fit to flay skins. 

Echo.—Go to fopicins. 

After scraping away long enough to have made the chin of 
his victim as stnooeth asa stubble land at harvest home, the 


Whiy, replied the 


barber inquired of lis pateut how it dia? 


beggar, making the grimaces of a man under the torture of the 


luquisition, ‘vou must first tell me what you call the opera- 


Solon were for the inhabitants of Sparta and Athens. Well 
was it once exclaimed— 


“ Quam parca sapientia regitur mundus.” 
With what little wisdom is the world governed ! 


+ 





At the time of the formation of the Federal Constitution, it 


was never anticipated that a ease under it should arise, like the 
one now presented, viz: a difference of opinion as to the powers 
ee granted to the General Government, accompanied by a refusal 
day, in reference to Mr. Clay's doctrine, that the ‘Tariff had 


by both parties to make the first movement in any attempt to 
brought down the price of salt iu the Western country, that 


settle it, by referring the disputed points to a Convention of the 
the reduction of price was occasioned by the discovery that, 


It is very easy to see, that a perseverance in the pre- 


the lower the salt water could be got, the stronger it was. He | sent course must inevitably break up the Union. If Congress 
said he had known salt water boiled for salt, when 1000) wishes to exercise a power not granted by the Constitution, 
gallons would only produce one bushel, and that he had lately | and. instead of applying to the States to have it conferred by 
amendment, chooses to usurp the power by a forced construe- 
At first 400 feet was considered a great depth (©) tien, and then afterwards say, ‘We want no amendment to 
bore for salt water, at some of the works, at this day, there} ihe Constitution, as it already confers all the power we want,” 
it is very plain, that the guarantee of a written Constitution, of 
vhich so much has been said, is a bulwark of broken reeds, and 
is just as well adapted to protect the liberties of a nation, as a 
cobweb would be to proteet a lamb from the clutches of a wolf. 
| For our parts, we can see nothing in the cupidity of our North- 
ern monopolists, which urges them to convert the Constitution 
‘into an instrument designed for their special benefit, but the 
seeds of a dissolution of the noble structure which bas rendered 


s 


us a great and prosperous people ; and unless a more just spirit 
shall take the place of the present system of avarice, some of 
us who are alive this day will witness the calamity to which 


we have alluded. 





> To Subscribers.——We have on hand some odd numbers 


of Volumes I. and II. of the Banner, (but no complete setts,) 


the disposal of any of our distant subscribers, 
We ask no pay for them, but we 





Things by their right names.——The consummate stupidity 
which is displayed by many of the tariff writers, is so incredi- 
ble, that we feel quite sure, that, some ten years hence, when 
the miserable delusion and knavéry of which the people are 
now the victims, shall have passed away, it will avith difficulty 


tion you are performing upon me. If it is skinning me, it is | be believed that men, pretending to possess ordinary under- 


pretty easy, but, if you call it shaving, the Lord protect me | 


against an American System razor. 


Just such as was the case of this unfortunate beggar, is the 





ease of ninety-nine out of every hundred of the American 
People. They get shaved, as they suppose, with an American 
System razor, whereas, in point of fact, they get skinned with- 
out knowing it. 


The tariff papers have lately contained some statistics upon 
lron ; in relatiou to which, the Erie Observer has the follow- 
ing remarks: 


Iron Manufactures —We manufacture, in the United States, as it is 
ascertained, thirteen millions three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
pig and bar iren, every year. 

‘chis subsists one hundred and forty-six thousand people—pays al- 
most nine millions a year in wages to the workmen—-and gives our 
farmers, at thewr own price, four millions of dollars for their produce. 

Now, if we adopted the Free Trade policy, and bought our pig and 
bar iron exclusively in England, would not our farmers be worse off by 


four millions peraunum?! Certainly—for they depend on this home- 


consumption, and know that England will not receive the produce of 


their farms without charging such duties as amount to nearly a ToTaL 
PROHIBITION. 

According to the theory of this writer, a Pennsylvania farm- 
er could not possibly get any thing for his produce, if the labo- 
rers employed at the iron works did not buy it. He thinks that 
the same people would have no appetites for beef and pork, 
bread and cheese, if they were not digging, or melting, or ham- 
mering, iron. Such reasoning as this is too droll, and is just 
as sound as it would be, to say, that, for every dollar's worth 
of English cloth imported, the farmers are worse off by a dollar. 





lf a man wants a shoe mended, he takes it to a cobbler. If 


he wants a coat mended, he takes it to a tailor. 
a watch mended, he takes it to a watch-maker. 

Agaw : If a seaman wants his quadrant mended, he takes 
it io a mathematical-instrement maker. 


If he wants 


he wants medical advice, he applies to a physician. 

Now, why is this course invariably pursued by the whole 
community? Simply because the cobbler, the tailor, the watch 
maker, the mathematical-instrument maker. the lawyer, and 
the physician, from having made their particular pursuits a 
study, and from having united practice with theory, are known 


to he better qualified to perform their respective functions than 


any body else. 


~ Ivis only in the science of government—of all sciences and 
arts the most complicated, delicate, and difficult to be understood 


—thac every shallow-pate in the whole nation considers him- 
self as wise as his neighbor. You will not find a politician, 
from Maine to Louisiana, from the lofty aspirant to the Presi- 
dency dowp to the humblest seconder of a motion in a State 


Legislature, who does not consider himself as well qualified to 


make laws for thirteen millions of people, as Lycurgus and 











If a man wants to! 
understand a point of jurisprudence, he applies to a lawyer. If! 
4 i 





standings, could ever have entertained such silly sentiments. 
Amongst these instances of stupidity, is the one pow harped 
upoa, that, because coflee is now 12 cents per pound, under a 
duty of one cent, when it was last year at 114 cents, under a 
duty of three cents, it is evident that the reduction of a duty 
has the effect of raising the price of an article, instead of low- 
And yet the same geatry refuse to reduce the duty 
on iren, sugar, and cotton and woollen goods, when, according 
to their own showing, the effect would be to make their prices 
rise. 

Since the American System warfare began, the advocates 
of common sense have had repeated occasion to be teld that 
‘* facts laugh at theory,” or, what amounts to the same thing, 
that ** philosophy is fit only for fools... When the duty on mo- 
lasses was increased, in 1828, from 5 to 10 cents per gallon, 
molasses, instead of rising, fell in price ; and when the duty 
was reduced, on the Ist of January, 1830, to 5 cents again, it 
rose. These occurrences amazingly tickled the conjurers of the 
American System, who, whilst they cried out that “ facts 
laughed at theories,” in relation to molasses, denied that they 
would do so in relation to iron, sugar, and the other favored 
commodities, and lustily cried out for putting on more duties 
in some eases, for the purpose of increasing prices, and agains? 
reducing any, fer the purpose of preventing a fali in others. 


ering it. 


Now, we have a strong notion, that a tariff man, who objects 
to the reduction of a duty, whilst he declares that its effect is 
to make goods rise, is a good deal more of a knave than of a 
simpleton. Mr. Clay, we are pleased to see, does not counte- 
nance this inconsistency. In the debate on the tea duty, on 
the 20th December, he honestly admitted that the effect of the 
reduction of a duty was to diminish its price. And not only 
this—he went further. He admitted that duties were taxes on 
the consumer. His language was this : “ If there was any ar- 
ticle on which the minds of all were most likely to concur that 
a reduction or abolition of duties would he advantageous, it 


} . : ‘ . 
| was that of tea—one of the necessaries of life, the universali- 


ty of the consumption of which made the far on it felt by. all; 
by the rich as well as the poor.” 


After this honest admission from the Head of the Hong, we 


‘trust that the small fry of the System will not take it amiss if 


plain-dealing people should call any farther attempt to deceive 


the public, in this particular, by its true appellationo—K n a- 
very. 





— eee 


The uncertainty of vested interests..-There is probably ne in- 
stauce ou record, of so shrewd and intelligent a body of people 
as the wealthy capitalists of New Eugland, staking so large an 
amount of property upon a party question, as that which is: at 
this day presented by the manufacturing corporations of New 
England. Tn the old countries of Europe, where the aristocracy 
have succeeded in securing the enactment of laws and royal 
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overthrow them. 











































































































rents, which would be the consequence. 


upon it. 


ed from getting more rent for their land than its real worth. 


@xist. 


neither by sound policy nor by the Constitution. 


troduced. 


losses. 


lists have to encounter. 


it systematically. 


of manufactured goods. 


about. 


the silly stork, thinking that thereby we may avoid it. 


their “lords and masters.” 


—_—— -—-— 





skins.”’ 






decrees to favor their particular interests, at the expense of the 
working classes, their monopolies rest almost as secure as the 
Governmeuts themselves, and nothing short of a revolution can 
It is this which makes popular interference 
with the affairsof goverameut so much dreaded by the wealthy | losophers, this man Robinson must have experienced the very 
—and, il the secret motives of men could be discerned, it would | highest degree of prosperity which ever befel mortal man— 
appear, beyoud a doubt, that the great obstructions placed, in | and, although his historian gives us no information as to bis 
Eogiand, in the way of Parliamentary reform, are those set up ‘researches into political economy, yet we can readily suppose 
by the rich land-owners, who foresee, in the abolition of the} that, if be bad ever read the speeches and writings of some of 
corn-laws, a diminution iv their incomes, from the lowering of| our eminent men, who pass in the world for statesmen, he 
It must, however, be 
kept in miad, that, by the establishment of the corn-laws, the 
land-owners placed nothing at hazard. They merely united 
in a scheme of legislation, which, by prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign grain, had the effect of enabling them to obtain 
a higher rent for their Jand, without expending any capital 
Those who expended capital, in improving the land, 
were the tenants under long leases—and it is this unfortunate 
class, who have bad no hand in making the corn-laws, that 
must bear the brunt of their repeal, during the unexpired terms 
of their leases. So that it is evident that the landlords, by their 
agency in fixing the restrictive system upon the country, ran no 
risks, but, on the contrary, augmented their revenues, and kept 
themselves in that happy state, that the worst thing that could 
have happened to them would be that they should be prevent- 


How different is the case of our manufacturing capitalists. 
They have expended millions of dollars in buildings, in ma- 
chinery. in water-power, and land, the entire value of a great 
part of which is absolutely dependent upon the popular breath. 
Yes, this whole stake has no better security than that which 
€xisis in reference to the property of a gambler at a faro-bank. 
A change of a very few votes ia Congress might annihilate its 
walue in a single day ; and, so long as our Government conti- 
nues to be a popular one, so long must that danger continue to 
it is all idle to talk of the faith of the Government be- 
ing pledged to the perpetuation of what is conceived to be, 
rightfully or wrongfully, by the entire population of whole 
States, an oppression, and a measure of injustice, warranted 
It is equally 
idle to talk of that being “the settled policy of the country,” 
which was forced upon it within eight years, by bare majorities 
of both Houses of Congress, and which has had neither the 
saction of time nor of acquiescence, and against which an un- 
intermitted warfare has been carried on ever since it was in- 
And it is worse than idle to expect that an intelli- 
gent people will submit to be rode to death by the ‘booted and 
spurred’ owners of cotton and woollen factories, iron masters, 
and sugar plasters, one minute after they discover that the ri- 
ders are riding for their own benefit alone. It is, therefore, in- 
fatuation in the extreme, for these people to delude themselves 
with the idea that this game can long be kept up ; and indeed 
we are quite sure that many of them foresee the ultimate over- 
throw of the system, but are in hopes that, before this comes 
about, they may be able, in their ‘run for luck,’ to pocket a 
sufficiency of other people’s money to make up their probable 


It is not, however, the party risk alone which the monopo- 
They have to stand up against the 
powerful competition of smuggling, which only requires that 
wae high duty system should become the settled policy of the 
country, to induce thousands of capitalists to embark in it, as 
the most profitable branch of American industry which enjoys 
the protection of American laws. Yes, we pronounce that po- 
thing has thus far kept the smugglers out of the marker, but 
the belief, on their part, that their all-destroying agency would 
appear to the manufacturers themselves as too manifest not to 
be heeded, and that thus sufficient duration would not be given 
to the high duties to render if an object for them to engage in 
As soon as any indications appear of per- 
mapvency in the system, we shall hear it extolled, and with 
truth, as having been the occasion of bringing down the prices 


A greater risk, however, than all, remains to be mentioned. 
We mean that of a breaking up of this Government, which we 
consider, sooner or later, as inevitable, unless the Southern 
People are mere blusterers, which we do not believe, if the 
monopoly system be persevered in. Such an event would be 
indeed a calamity, and to no portion of the people more so 
than to those who are the means by which it will be brought 
The subject is too painfal a one to dwell on, but it is 
hetter to open our eyes to the danger, than hide our heads like 
We 
know the incredulity of most Northern people on this subject. 
They laugh at the imbecility of the South, and display pre- 
cisely the same stultification as that exhibited at this moment 
by the House of Lords in England, who believe that the peo- 
ple, who are erying out for reform, are only in fun, and will 
give wp the point if a little more perseverance is displayed by 


knows, Was the only civilized man inhabiting the island of Juan 
Fernandez, in the South Seas, where he enjoyed the most full 
aud entire protection of his industry, against all foreiga compe- 
tition. According to the theory of the American System phi- 


might, in the fulness of his self-complaceucy, have undertaken 
to instruct his man Friday, upon the importance of the science. 

He would, in such case, have dwelt upon the great importance 
of National independence. We would bave urged that no nation 





far inferior to goat skins. Ile would also have insisted, that, 





the spot. 


be overdeluged with foreign goods, at ruinously low prices. 


Let us suppose a case. 


skin clothes for two suits of woollen clothes ? 


for tea, coffee, and sugar? 
have been to act directly against the American System. 


weaver. 





a similar suit. 


sheep and apparatus, which will be good for nothing, if Robin- 


as he can buy three suits for elsewhere. 
Robinson say to this ? 


more food and clothing, with less work, 


three suits. 


will not take our goat skins.” 


tageous for you and I to furnish, as goat skins.” 

At this point we should think Friday would give up the ar- 
gument ; and, if our tariff men, who are nothing in the world 
but man-Fridays, multiplied so as to out-vote poor Robinson, 
they would act wisely, and would greatly promote the interests 
of the country, as well as their own eventual benefit. 





Editorial Correspondence. 





TN 


USSEX County, (Va.) February lith, 1832. 
Dear Sir: * * * * Allow me to tender my thanks for 
your able and unremitting efforts to collect and present the 
facts upon which the American System men rely, to sustain 
their tricks. The public is now sitting in judgment upon them, 


— gerd the good sense and commen henesty of the people will de- 
Robinson Crusoe in his goat skins.—-One of the most pithy 


and expressive illustrations of the point to which a fall adop- 
tion of the Restrictive Policy would lead us, was pronounced 
by a South Carolina Member of Congress, two or three years 
ago, in a toast ata publie dinner, iu the following laconic lan- 
guage: * The American System—Robinson Crusoe in his goat 
This famous character, Robinson Crusoe, every body | 


cide in favor of the old principle that * bonesty is the best po- 
licy.” ‘To none, more than to you, are we indebted for the 
means of judging this question properly ; and allow me to add 
my best wishes for your prosperity and success. 





Crrstervinie, (S. C.) February 9th, 1832. 
Dear Sir: * * * *® Jt gives me much pleasure to learn 
that the monster called the American System has got upon his 











should be dependent upon a foreign nation for any of the prime 
necessaries of life—that clothes made of cottou were not to be 
compared to the productions of home-iudustry, made out of 
the bark of the cloth-tree—and that those made of wool were 


for food, roots were better than flour, and goat’s milk better 
than tea, coffee, and sugar, because they were all produced on 


Ile would next have boasted, that, by his policy, the balance 
of trade was never against him, and, consequently, that no 
specie ever went out of the country ; and he would especially 
feel himself happy in this particular, that he was pot liable to 


But, although Robinson exhibited, iu bis person, a complete 
exemplification of the American System, yet we all know that 
he did not do it of choice ; and no one would suppose that he 
was such a booby as to prefer his state of independence to that 
dependence upon others which is eflected by foreign commerce. 


Suppose a ship to have touched at Juan Fernandez, for wa- 
ter and fresh provisions, and that Robinson should have had 
the same inducements for staying there that Alexander Smith 
had for staying at Piteairn’s Island, what would have been his 
course ? Would he not gladly have exchanged one suit of goat 
Would he not 
most freely have given as many roots as be could eat in a day 
for as much flour as would last him two days? Would he not 
cheerfully have given goat's meat for beef and pork, and milk 


And yet, to have done this, would 


Suppose, further, that there was on board of this ship a pas- 
senger who had in his own country been a manufacturer of 
cloth, and who should take it into his head to make a mana- 
facturer of Robinson's man Friday, and to sell him a spinning 
wheel, and a loom, and a couple of sheep, and that Friday 
should immediately fall to raising wool, and turn spinner and 
And suppose that Friday should find that he could 
not make a suit of clothes for Robinson for less than three 
times as many goat skins as a foreign trader would require for 
He tells Robinson that he will be ruined if fo- 
reign cloth is not prohibited, for that he has a vested interest in 


son will not give him as many goat skins for a suit of clothes 
Now, what would 
He would tell him to kill and eat his 
sheep, and to burn his spinning wheel and loom, and to go to 
hunting wild goats, in order to have skins to barter with the 
foreign traders for cloth and other things. He would also show 
him, that, by pursuing such a course, they would both have 
than if one should 
spend three days in manufacturing cloth for as many goat skins 
as he could catch in one day, and the other should give as ma- 
ny goat skins for a suit of clothes as would buy him elsewhere 


If Friday had taken lessons enough op ship-board to hold an 
argument, he would probably auswer, * But the foreign traders 
“Then it is very clear that we 
cannot take their cloth,” would Robinson truly reply ; “ and, in 
such a case, you can perceive at once that you need no orders 
from me to probibit the introduction of the foreign cloth. There 
is, however, no danger that they will do any such thing—they 
want to sell their cloth, and, if they should not want goat skins, 
they will take something else, which it will be just as advan- 


a ieee sie 
last legs ;" and I have no hesitation in saying that you have 
done more than any other man io the United States, towards 
bringing the brute into the sad predicament ia which bis friends 
now find bim. Go on, and give him a few more home-thrusts 
under the fifth rib, and my mite shall always be forthcoming. 








, (8S. Carolina,) February 2d, 1832, 

Dear Sir: * * * *® As an humble individual, permiy 
me to take an opportunity to tender you my sincere thanbs for 
your unwearied exertions, so loug and so ably sustained, in the 
patriotic cause of the just, and wise, and liberal doctrines, of 
Free Trade and equal and constitutional Laws. 

At the same time, allow me to congratulate you on the sig. 
nal success of your labors. You have succeeded in planting 
some good seeds North and South, that are destined to produce 
yet many-fold, and will not be soon or easily eradicated. The 
Convention at Philadelphia declares the success of your labors 
atthe North. You have persuaded the people to pause and to 
think ; and thinking has brought conviction. At the South, 
your appropriate publications have tended greatly to evcovrage 
the timid and to confirm the wavering. The very unexpected 
fact, tov, of a zealous and able advocate beyond the Potomac, 
whilst it excited the gratitude of the people, has served to in- 
spire them with confidence and a lively hope of ultimate relief 
from their unnatural oppression aud degradation, and of a re- 
storation of the Government to honest principles. ‘The virtue 
of Congress is now brought to a severe test; we are led to 
hope—but can searcely expect it—for a return of justice and 
equal rights. If, however, we should be condemued to a dis- 
appointment of this hope, God only knows what will be the 
result. Already our people believe that the Constitution is as 
impotent as a blank sheet ; and the transition will be an easy 
one to the calculation of the value of the Uuion in reality, and 
to some purpose. Much remaius to be done. 1 therefore bid 
you God speed ; and may you, as I believe you will, ultimate- 
ly, meet an adequate reward. When I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, in the spring of 182, in Philadelphia, you stood 
comparatively alone ; now, I learn from the signs of the times, 
you have many and able ecoadjutors—a striking proof that 
* Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE NEXT ? 


Mr. Editor: Lam one of those who hope that what we 
want, what the country wants, what ought to be done, will be 
done at the present session of Congress. JI do hope, aud, there- 
fore, | cannot but believe, that we shall be saved from the mor- 
tification, the degradation, the loss, of quarreling any longer 
about the Tariff. There may be a compromise, there ought 
be a compromise, and it can uever be made upon principies 
more advantageous to the protected interests, than at present. 
A man, who does not now see which way the wind blows, 
canuut have his right senses about him. If the protected 
interests are not wise in time, the danger is that they will be 
overwhelmed by popular indignation. But suppose that Con- 
gress does nothing—what then 7—what next? This question 
is answered by asking anether——-Where were we last year 
at this time 1—-where, but in the depths of despair 1—-and 
what brought us to life? What, but rousing ourselves—an- 
imating, cheering, one another—-getting together in conven- 
tions in the country, and thea at Philadelphia, comparing opi- 
nions, ascertaining that we thought alike about the main 
points, and then spreading these opivious among the people ? 
Can we doubt, then, as to what is to be done next? Can 
we possibly do any better than to go on as we have begun, 
by scattering knowledge among the people? We must reasea 
with them—there is no use in blustering—they do nor ander- 
stand it. No man could have dreamed, twelve months ago, 
that the country would so soon have shown its natural good 
sense. ‘l'his is a sure foundation to build upen ; let us, there- 
fore, goon. But there is something to do; the facts and ar- 
guments that will be brought out this winter, in the Reports of 
the Committees of the Free Trade Convention, and in Con- 
gress, ought and must be put forth, in such plain popular forms, 
that they can be comprehended by the great body of the peo- 
ple. The friends of Free Trade, at Washington, in and out of 
Congress, now there, ought, the moment that it is ascertained 
that nothing will be done this winter, (if, unhappily, that 
should be the case,) to meet, and recommend some plan of 
concert, in each State, to bring about this object—that is, the 
spreading of information among the people. No great amount 
of money will be required—but every true man will be expect 
ed to give something, and he will give. What nobler object can 
we have !—what purer charity is there, than, having set aside 
all selfish views, to circulate just ideas of politieal economy 
among a free people, who are io the keen pursuit of that which 
ennobles their condition? Mr, Editor, 1 know full well the 
value of your excellent paper, but it cannot reach every body. 
[am not wedded to any particular plan, but I do insist, that, 
near as we ire to the desired haven, if we do not stay en deck, 
face the storm,"and work like men, we shall deserve to be, and 
shall be, shipwrecked in port. The gentlemen in Congress 
must recollect that they have not been seut there for nothing. 
This is the voice of nineteen out of twenty disinterested men. 


ONE OF THE NINETEEN. 
New York, February, 1832. 
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TERMS.—This paper is published every Wepnespay, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 


1> The price is Five Dotiars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.——Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dottars 
per annum. 

J Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub- 
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or There are no permanent Agents for this paper, et any place, and 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk of 
their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free of 
postage, to the subscribers. 

1 The notes of any solvent Banks, most ¢onvenient to the subseri 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 
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